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Economic Royalists 
Emerge Stronger 
Than Ever 











By LISTON M. OAK 


HE war vears meant increased conceutration of 
wealth and power for the big corporations o 


the USA. If you doubt this write your Congress- 


man for acopy of Lconomic Concentration and World 
War Il, issued by the Setiate Committee on Small 
Business, headed by Senator James E. Murray. 

In such war industries as steel the trend is best 
exemplified. “Employment in the iron and steel in- 
dustry rose by 500,000 persons between 1939 and 
1944,” the report states. “almost all of which took 
place in firms with more than 500 employees. Employ- 
ment in the nonferrous metals industry rose by 200.- 
000, and again it was the larger firms which accounted 
for most of the increase.” In all other big indusiries 
increases in employment occurred mainly in the larger 
firms. 

From 1941 to 1944. firms representing only two 
percent of the total number of manufacturing concerns 
accounted for 62 percent of total employment, and 
these “industrial giants” grew apace, while small busi- 
ness declined in relative importance. “Jt is clear that 
during the war these large companies have come to 
dominate not only Amexican manufacturing but the 
entire economy,” the Senate report declared. 

The economic royalists who were given the bulk of 
$200,000,000,000 worth of primary supply contracts 
during the war made gigantic profits, and we are now 
Witnessing a test of their increased economic and po- 
litical strength as opposed to the interests of the Amer- 
ican people. They are out to liquidate whatever is 
left of the New Deal. ‘The rich are still richer and the 
poor are still with us. We have not achieved economic 
democracy at home. 


A second report issued by the Federal Reserve 
Board shows that the richest 10 percent of Americans 
own OO percent of the bonds and money deposited in 
the bank; the poorest 40 percent own about one per- 
cent. And the poorest 30 percent earned about 9 per- 
cent of the national income in 1945, while the richest 
10 percent earned 29 percent. 


*. . * 


The Senate report further cites facts to show that 
these industrial magnates have tightened their strangle. 
hold on the press, 


“It is generally agreed that free critical inquiry 
and open expression of opposing points of view 
fomprise one of the essential ingredients of a po- 
“ep democracy,” the report states. “It is there- 
ore a matter of concern (1) that citizens in so 


many communities can buy only ONE daily pa- 
per, and (2) that 


dailies present the 
Paper chain. 
“Although n 
steadily, the ni 
States has dec 
cades. . . , 


in so many cases these single 
point of view of the same news- 


ewspaper circulation has mounted 
imber of newspapers in the United 
ined sharply during the last three 


Siva few communities now have more than 
s won of the news, Finally, news fathering 
oad ace y monopolized by three press services, 
(oO alan aad publishers have made substautial 
“I into the field of radio. 
ari, _ were approximately 2,600 daily 
aa t orth total circulation of 24.2 mil- 
to 1.787. whil the number of dailies had dropped 
te aA py the cir ulation had nearly doubled 
Sp to the oe million, This trend has continued 
de hate time. Between 1936 and 1942 
the ean la net decline of 202 dailies while 
oo oe by — 3 
ards n 2 to the latter part of 1945, 
the number of daily newspapers y Soetale by 38 
(Continued on Page Two) 
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An Editorial— 


Horror Goes Marching On 


S a radio show the atombomb over Bikini had 
A nothing but sputtering confusion for a third 
act. The build-up was perfect, but the perfor- 
mance was anti-climactic. The Navy and the radio cor- 
porations had made preparations as comprehensively 
as for any D-Day. The metronome ticking over the 
Pacific sounded like the heartbeat of all humanity. 
The voices of the announcers seemed to come from 
some stratosphere proclaiming cosmic events. Human- 
ity all over the globe listened as if to the announce- 
ment of its fate from on high. Then, when ears and 
minds were tensed for the final announcement, there 
came nothingness. 

It would, however, be a major error to overlook 
or play down the horrifying significance of what hap- 
pened over the Pacific. Whatever may be the tech- 
nical results of the Bikini bomb, the important point 
for humanity to note is that within a year’s time four 
of these missiles have been dropped and that in the 
development and management of them we have made 
“progress.” Each one was prepared and exploded with 
perfect precision. ‘The scientists and fliers are con- 
stantly improving their techniques. In the prepara- 
tion for destruction there is no halt or hesitation. 

If the terrors of obliteration by way of this new 
explosive were all that humanity had to fear, we 
might sleep well. But this new agent of annihilation 
may well stand as a symbol of all the destructive 
forces dominant in this ruthless and irrational time. 
The explosion over Bikini threatened the lives of cer- 
tain pigs, goats, birds, fish, rats, and while they 
burned and gasped and finally surrendered to death, 
human beings died of hunger in a thousand places 
scattered all over Europe and Asia. 

This dramatic moment is a good time for us all 
to stop to consider the state of the world, Think what 
is happening in Poland, in Yugoslavia, in all the 
Balkan states, in Germany, in Italy, in Palestine, in 
the Far East. Death from of hunger is only part of 
the picture. Everywhere there is needless cruelty, 
coercion, denial of rights, chaos and consequent de- 
spair, hopelessness, cynicism. We fought a war for 
freedom and never in any recent time has there been 
so little freedom or faith in freedom. 


* * - 


Tue caseless march of the techniques of destruction 
has now caught humanity at a dead-end. Sovereign 
nations have gone on for centuries with their game of 
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war and power politics. Power from the fission of the 
atom now spells our doom if we continue the ‘old 
game. We had intimations of better things. ‘There 
was the Atlantic Charter, there is the United Nations 
organization, we are witnessing the desperate efforts 
of Byrnes and Bevin to sign decent peace treaties. But 
actually things are managed worse than they wer: 
after any previous war—more selfishly, more ruth- 
lessly, with less regard for the common welfare. 

The Baruch plan for turning the atombomb and 
possession and control of fissionable material over 
to a UN Authority offers a possible solution to our 
most immediate problem. But with the great powers 
implacably divided, its adoption is more than doubt- 
ful. For the world’s other problems, for hunger, 
for oppression, for confusion and general frustration, 
no immediate solution seems probable. As the great 
metronome of the human heart goes beating on, the 
dictators of Russia continue to sav no to human 
hopes. 

In the meantime, the United States Army and Navy 
will continue the development of the atombomb and 
every other instrument of destruction. ‘That is the 
ironclad law of this jungle we call civilization. Until 
the world learns to live in a truly civilized way, we 
niust be prepared to defend ourselves in an increasingly 
threatening world. This seems to the lesson of Bikini. 
But it need not be the only one. It is a pity the sound 
did not echo round the world with a resounding crash. 
It might have roused us out of nightmare, alerted us 
into a mood in which we could resolve to live hence- 
forth as civilized beings rather than as cowering beasts. 
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Looks Like There's no End to That Line 
Courtesy London Daily Mirror. 
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Ideas in action; events as they 
retlect social tendencies 








By Liston M. Oak 





(Continued from Page One) 

in the face of a further 5,000,000 

increase in circulation which carried 

the total for all newspapers in the 

country to the record of 48.4 mil- 

lion.” 

Furthermore the percentage of news- 
papers controlled by the big chains is 
growing alarmingly; in 1940 they con- 
trolled 40 percent of the entire daily 
circulation. There were only 181 cities 
in 1940 which had competing 
88 percent of 
have only one paper, one viewpoint, pre- 


papers; 
American communities 
sented to them. 

In radio there is the same trend to- 
ward concentration In 1944 newspapers 
Pub- 


lishers own or contro) 57.3 percent of all 


radio stations in the USA 


controlled 508 of 886 radio stations. 


Tammany Hall never con- 
trolled 
pletely as they have 
controlled by the politico 


Elections 
In Mexico 


elections as com- 
been 
of our South- 
ern neighbor. In past presidential elec- 
tions only about 250,000 Mexicans out 
of 22,000,000 have cast their ballots. The 
dominant 


government party runs the 


campaigns, polls, registration of voters, 
f ballots 


been a truly free and 


counting rhere has never 


untrammelled 
democratic election in Mexico, Lo- 


cal bosses made up the electoral lists, 


and often 90 percent of the names were 


of dead or fictitiou persons. They kept 
the fellowe: of the opposition away 
from the polls, by force if necessary. 


The presidential elections on July 7 


may he lightly better A new electoral 
law give the Federal Government con- 
trol. But this control will still be exer- 
cised through the local cac ques Oo poli- 


ticos. The official government party, the 


Partido Revolutionario Institucional, a 


new name for the party launched by Cal- 
les in 1929, ha ever lost an elee- 
tion and its organization remains strong 


enough to make a farce of the campaign 
of Padilla 

So the PRI candidate, Miguel Ale- 

man, will surely defeat Ezequiel 
Padilla, candidate of the Democratic 
Party. The Communists support Ale- 
man and call Padilla an agent of 
Yankee imperialism, without effer- 
ing any whatever The 
number of votes cast and counted 
for the opposition candidates will 
probably be larger than previously, 
but Padilla has much 
chance as a Republican in the deep 
South 


evidence 


about as 


Belkan “The worst that any 
Terrer 


tyrant 

er did in the way of violence, 
terror, suppression of freedom, 
is being matched by the Communist- 
dominated governments in Bulgaria and 
Rumania,” Reuben Markham of the CS 
Monitor said after his expulsion from 
the Balkans by the Russian authorities. 
“Russian-imposed dictatorial methods in- 
clude concentration camps and legal mas- 
sacre of opponents. The courts are a 
travesty of justice and people are killed 
by the thousands. Opposition meetings 
are broken up by armed Communists aid- 
ed by Red Army soldiers. An extremely 
unpopular regime is determined thus to 
compel an unwilling nation to vote for 
it. Emil Bodnaras, leader, 
is the real ruler of Rumania today. He 
has directed his followers to use their 
revolvers if necessary te win the elee- 
tions, and they do.” 


* * ” 


Communist 


Test at 
Bikini 


Most of the warships and the 
animals serving as targets at 
the Bikini affair survived the 
atombomb, proving, if you are a Big 
Navy man, that battleships—and Ad- 
mirals—are not obsolete. Some go so 
far as to say that the Navy rigged the 
test to give us that result. The follow- 








Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 











ers of Seversky will claim that it proves 
his theory that the atombomb is just 
another weapon, more efficient than other 
bombs but not so revolutionary as gen- 
erally thought. 


loyal Peoples (this from the DW); 
Soviet Abuse of Veto Assailed; 31 Jew- 
ish Terrorists Sing While Sentenced to 
15 Years; Italy Gets South Tyrol; France 
Gets Northwest Italian Area; Hungary 
Fights Inflation; Federalists’ World Gov- 


Those who expected a 
dramatic demonstration that would more 


profoundly affect the shape of our atom- ernment Plan Attacked; Browder Re- 
age than do diplomatic decisions are turns, Silent; UNRRA Worried Over 
disappointed. After Bikini as after Hiro- Russian Censorship; American Wheat 


shima the world goes on in the pre- 
atomic groove. Bikini has hardly affect- 
ed us atoll. 

Having proved that a Navy is still 
needed, the next bomb will probably be 
more powerful and blow all the battle- 


Cost France $100,000 Less Than Russian 
Wheat; Austria’s Plight Worst in Eu- 
repe; Lumber Racket Blocks Housing; 
Peron Urges Agentina Aid UN; Fascist 
Leaders Released in Italy; Power Poli- 
tics Prevent Palestine Solution, Say Rab- 
ships out of the sea. bis; Anti-Semitism 

~ * 7 


Mounts in 
Acheson Charges Soviets Violate Rep- 


Poland; 


Atomage The headlines of one day's arations Agreement; Coal Owners Ac- 
Headlines New York papers, for cept Welfare Fund; Clergymen Warn on 

June 27, aptly character- Crime Increase; US Loss on Surplus 
ize the trends of our times: Predict Goods $12,500,000,000; Can Companies 


Truman Veto of OPA Bill; Buyers’ Strike 
Looms; Bill for Minimum Pay Fails; 
Soviet Invokes Veto Thrice; Molotov 
Supports Tito’s Plan for Dual Rule of 
Trieste; Soviets Oust Officials, Shift Dis- 


Indicted as Trusts; McKellar, TVA 
Enemy, Now Favors It; NAACP De- 
mands Negro Rights as FEPC Ends; 
Attorney General Plans Crackdown on 


Communists; Meat Packers Threaten 
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Too Late Will Be Costly 


Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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Sabotage; Greece Gets Dodecanese: USA 
Shipped 5,500,000 Tons of Wheat 


in Six 
Months for Famine Relief; Half of 
Butcher Shops Close; American Nenorte 
ers Arrested in Poland: UN Debate 


Strengthened Franco, 


7 * 


MISCELLANY 

@ The drive to organize 
the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
is “proceeding slowly but with a certain 
sureness,” reports Harold B. Hinton in 
the NY Times. The organizers are not 
meeting nearly as strong opposition as 
in previous years from the employers, 
who seem resigned to the inevitable, and 
‘workers are more easily persuaded to 
join up. The AFL has dropped usually 
high initiation fees to the $1 to $5 level 
of the CIO. But the Daily Worker ye. 
ports “Campaign of Terror in South.” 


* » 


> South by 


@ The House defeated by wide mar. 
gins Truman’s proposals for reorgani- 
zation of the Federal Government to 
make it work more efficiently. 

* * 

@ In Hungary a 30,000,000,000,000,000 
pengoe note is now worth one dollar, 
Wages averaged 800,000,000,000,000 pen- 
goes weekly, but wages and prices 
change constantly. The Hungarian Gove 
ernment is resorting to desperate meas. 
ures to stabilize the currency. 

“In Italy, Greece, and other European 
eountries there is similar runaway in- 
fiation, due the destruction of war, slow. 
ness of recovery, big budgetary deficits, 
political instability, lack of confidence, 
The delay in signing peace treaties has 
been an enormous contributing factor, 

‘ . 

@ For once the Russians did not veto 
an American proposal: 
given more autonomy in her domestic 
and foreign affairs by the Allied Council 
in Vienna. Zonal barriers to trade will 
be broken down if this plan is carried 
into effect. The power of one nation 
to veto legislation will be removed. It 
will also enable Austria to make bilateral 
trade agreements with any other power 
—which means Russia first. 


Austria was 


@ UNRRA in Germany has given or- 
ders that will end the feeding of Yugo- 
slavs, Poles, Russians and others whe 
refuse to be repatriated to their home- 
Jands. 

* « 

@ Senator Bilbo (ancestry Portuguese} 
urged his constituents to “resort to any 
means of persuasion to keep niggers 
from the polls in the July 2 primary. 
And if you don’t know what that means, 
you are not up on your persuasive meas- 
ures.” They understood and Bilbo won. 

* * » 

@ In contrast to the 40 percent drop 
jn the French birth rate after World 
War I, during World War II and since 
the birth rate has been going up. Births 
this year are expected to reach a 50-year 
high. 

* . 

@ Inflation has increased wholesale 
priees in China 4,000 times the pre-w#? 
level. Continued civil war blocks 
nomic recovery. 

> - a 

@ Both Nazis and Communists #¢ 
profiting politically from hunger in Aus 
tria, Albion Ross reports to the ‘ 
Times. 

x = * 

@ Through their strong influence ™ 
the Japanese trade unions the Commut- 
ists control or influence the three aust 
papers in Japan with the largest ©" 
lation: Asahi, Osaka Mainichi, and Yo 
miuri-Hochi, with a total circulation 
6,400,000. The Government fears 

(Continued on Page Thirts: 
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HE United Hatters, Cap and Mil- 
T linery Workers International Union 
is not a very large organization. 
It has only about 40,000 members. But 
s a union which attracts much atten- 


oo not only among trade unionists, but 
on 
yng the general public. Its recent 
amon 
convention received national publicity, 


nd not because of such dramatic fac- 
ae strife as characterizes certain 
ynion conventions, at which minority 
ucuses maneuver to try to seize power. 
Ry a strange combination of circum- 
stances the organization is both an old 
one and a new one. Its antecedents go 
back more than a century and a quarter, 
It has had a long career of struggle. It 
fought not only in its own defense but 
in defense of the principles upon which 
the labor movement is founded. This 
gives the union a stability which is im- 
pressive. Its decisions tend to reflect 
the traditional views of organized labor 
en questions that touch the labor move- 
ment intimately and vitally. 


i 
ca 


But it is also & young organization. 
It was formed in 1934 when the United 
Hatters of North America, the older sec- 
tion, merged with the Cloth Hat, Cap 
and Millinery Workers International 
Union, which was then the younger. 
Since then thousands of newly organized 
workers have responded to the or- 
ganization campaigns that have been 
carried on. 

The older element, with its back- 
ground of training and experience, 
rooted deeply in the traditions of the 
labor movement, combined with the en- 
thusiasm, crusading spirit, and zeal 
which the younger element helped give 
it, have made it unique. As a result 
its deliberations and decisions refiect 
sound union approaches to current prob- 
lems while they give evidence of what- 
ver tendencies there may be developing 


Pefor necessary changes in trade union 


ppolitics, 

Also, the fact that it is a merger of 
®everal unions which for years had en- 
aged in jurisdictional strife, and then 
Mound a way of leaving all that behind, 
rakes its activities of special interest 
> all students of industrial relations 











ho, in other industries, are confronted 
vith similar problems. 

The fact that its convention was held 
ta time when interest in labor-manage- 
ent problems, and the legislative pro- 
Nas to which these problems hav2 


4 Progressive Union 
United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers Union Forges Ahead 


By Max Jordan 


given rise, was particularly keen, con- 
tributed to the interest which was mani- 
fested in the convention’s deliberations. 

So far as the internal affairs of the 
International Union are concerned, there 
were virtually no issues of major im- 
portance. It was generally agreed that 
the leadership had done a good job in 
bringing to the members the very maxi- 
mum of benefits that a trade unior has 
to offer. Despite war-time destrictions 
and wage-freezing orders the wage 
scales introduced as agreements were 
renewed attained unprecedented heights. 
In large sections of the headwear indus- 
tries these scales compare favorably 
with the highest wages paid in any 
industry. In some crafts they are actu- 
ally the highest paid. 

In addition, the union has introduced 
a system of social security under which 
the employers contribute, in most cases 
three percent of the weekly payroll, to 
a fund administered by the union and 
designed to provide disability benefits, 
hospitalization and medical care to 
workers who are ill. 

During the war the union’s organizing 
activities were not as intensive as the 


union traditionally engages in. The 
number of unorganized workers in the 


three headwear industries is estimated 
at about 10,0000, or about 20 percent of 
the total number these industries em- 
ploy. Right after VJ-Day an organi- 
zation campaign was launched and it is 
expected that a substantial number of 
the unorganized will be brought into the 
union within the next two years. 

A subject that received a great deal 
of publicity, although it was not debated 
extensively at the convention, related to 
the policy of the union to avoid indus- 
trial strife during the reconversion 
period. This was taken to mean that the 
organization would continue its no-strike 
pledge during that period. 

That is not altogether accurate. In 
the organized sections of the industry, 
constituting roughly 80 percent, there 
will be no strife, because the union and 
the employers have experienced the 
benefits of cooperative action, and 
neither side would be willing to sur- 
render those benefits and return to the 
days when strife was general. But in 
the remaining 20 percent, the un- 
organized part, there may be a great 
deal of strife until the employers realize 
that the workers have rights, legal and 
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Max Zaritsky 


economic, 
respect. 


which they are bound to 

One of the few controversial questions 
that came up was provoked by a handful 
of Communist delegates who offered al- 
most identical resolutions, although they 
came from different parts of the country, 
urging the American Federation of 
Labor to affiliate with the World Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions. 

These delegates got no comfort from 
the discussions on this subject. At no 
time could they muster more than their 
own votes. Unwittingly, they served a 
useful purpose: they enabled the con- 
vention to show how united it was in 
os ta of the — taken by the 


AFL. The convention urged support 
for the Free Trade Union Fund being 
raised by the AFL. 

They had, of course, the usual resolu- 
tions about breaking off diplomatic re- 
lations with Spain. There were no reso- 
lutions on Argentina, because Russia 
had just signed a trade treaty with 
Argentina, and Fascist Peron had be- 
come Stalin’s friend. The convention 
left no doubt as to what it thought of 
Franco Spain, but it also left no doabt 
that it will not play the Soviet game 
in Spain. It sustained the position our 
Government had taken in the Security 
Council. 

The convention adopted resolutions 
deploring the failure of the United Na- 
tions to come to grips with the basic 
issues affecting world peace. It urged 
that the veto power which is partly 
responsible for that situation be 
abolished. Also, that the barriers to a 
free exchange of information and com- 
munication between nations be removed 
as an indispensable’ pre-requisite for 
peace. 

On domestic issues, it opposed the 
Case bill and other legislation restricting 
the workers’ right to strike and shackl- 
ing labor unions, deplored the increase 
in racial and religious intolerance, rec- 
mmmended that a permanent FEPC be 
created, supported the report of the 
Anglo-American Committee on Palestine 
calling for the admission of 100,000 Jew- 
ish refugees into Palestine and the ad- 
mission of others to other countries, in- 
cluding our own, favored anti-poll tax 
legislation, and endorsed legislation 
providing for low-cost oe 











Repeal the Oriental Sccdesdes hee 
By Roger N. Baldwin 


Director, American Civil Liberties Union 


HE greatest racial discrimination 

! in American law does not affect 

Negroes, as commonly supposed, 
but Orientals. The United States is the 
only major nation in the world which 
puts up a vacial bar to citizenship. By 
the Oriental Exclusion Act of 1924, it 
excludes from citizenship and immigra- 
tion all Orientals, except the Chinese, to 
whom special exemption as allies was 
granted during the war. None of the 
oriental peoples except the Chinese, with 
a quota of 105 per year, may enter the 
United States as permanent residents. 
Those who are here either came in be- 
fore 1924 or secured tmporary permits. 

This wholesale racial discrimination 
against Oriental peoples is an affront to 
almost half the population of the earth, 
Its origins go way back to the early 
days of slavery when in 1790 citizenship 
was confined to “free white persons.” It 
took the Civil War to extend it to 
Negroes. It took World War I to ex- 
tend it to American Indians. It took 
World War II to extend it to the 
Chinese. 

There we have stopped. No resident 
Filipino, whose compatriots fought with 
the American armies, can become a US 
citizen. After Philippine independence 
in July, we will graciously permit the 
immigration of 100 Filipinos a year. 

Ths gross injustice can be corrected 
only by the repeal of the Oriental 

Exclusion Act, putting all the Oriental 

nations on exactly the same quota 
basis as all other nations, and extend- 
ing to their citizens precisely the same 

rights of US citizenship. 

The fear of organized labor that such 
action would result in a wholesale in- 
vasion of cheap labor is without founda- 
tion. On the basis of the 1890 census, 
on which all quotas are figured, only 650 
could be admitted annually from all 
Oriental countries. If it is objected that 
Japan as a recent enemy nation would 
be included by the repeal, it may be an- 


swered that Japan’s quota for immigra- 
tion would be less than 100, and that 
those now resident in the United States 
are as much entitled to citizenship as 
any other Orientals. The disloyal were 
interned during the war and later de- 
ported to Japan. Furthermore, the loyal 
were fathers and mothers and relatives 
of 20,000 American boys of Japanese 
extraction who fought for America on 
the battlefronts of Europe. 

We have a further moral responsibility 
to the Japanese in the USA. They were 
the victims of one of the worst racial 
tragedies ever suffered by a minority in 
American life. As a war measure of 
“security” the entire 115,000 people of 
Japanese blood on the Pacific Coast, two- 
thirds American born, were removed 
from their homes, schools and jobs, and 
evacuated to concentration camps in the 
far West. There for two long years 
they were kept behind barbed wire, 
guarded by soldiers, living in barracks 
—solely on the grourd of their racial 
origin. That the discrimination was 
wholly racial is proved by the fact that 
no other Axis nationals were removed 
from the Pacific Coast, nor indeed fron 
the Atlantic Coast where the danger of 
attack, sabotage and = was even 
greater. 

Racial! discrimination against Japanese 
and other Orientals in our federal law 
has brought other disabilities. Western 
states hostile to them have adopted laws 
prohibiting land ownership or occupancy 
by persons “ineligible to citizenship,” 
and denying them licenses for profes- 
sions. Their attempts to put property in 
the names of their American-born chil- 
dren have been frustrated by court ac- 
tion. Their children are in many places 
segregated in public schools. Economic 
competitors in agriculture have resorted 
to vigilante action against Japanese 
Americans. The vast losses in property 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 








The Home Front 


Are the Slicks 
r HIS turned out to be a fine hot- 
J vcatne assignment ] promised, 


you may recall, to test The Satur- 
day Evening Post and Life for 
content. My 
such popular journals are 
et myself the task 


of winnowing out all of the laughs 


serious 
man from Maine told me that 
surreptitiously 
going serious on us. I 
and 
see how much solid grain of 
Don’t 


impli- 


romance to 
matter would 
There is 
cation of a sour attitude 
Well-told 


photographs are 


improving remain. 


get me wrong. here no 
toward enter- 
tainment. stories, good jokes, 
alluring 
better things of life. But for the 


my interest is not in 


among the 
moment 
them. My job is 


to use these million- 








reader journals as 
thermometers of the 
public mood. Judged 
by the readings 
which we obtain 
from them, how far 
nave out peo; le 
turned serious? How 
much nterest le 
they have » Na 
a' and inter- 
itional problems? 
I have ; yy rsonal 
estintheNSeat 
, I ning Tost 
Ear the i | ime concerned 
ibout me ol ‘ ch 
pul ind, ‘ { 
cul ] on q ‘ 
All hot and | I devoted tt 
pace to pulling Be I k} ourna! 
istie child apart A few ee} vier tne 
editor and most of taff were fired, 
Ben Hibbs came editor and there 
was such a house-cleaning in those col 
umns as did my heart good. I felt a 
little bit like Chanticleer when the sun 
rose, but as far as I can recall I re 
stricted my boasting to personal con- 
verse 
Since then I have seen the paper 
around each week, have leoked at Nor- 
man Rockwell’s covers, read the “Post 
Scripts” and heard now and then that 
one of the stories was bought by the 


Hollywood magnates fut in general 


the editorial staff of The Satevepost 
have had to struggle along without any 
serious supervision on my part. So this 
morning I opened the most recent 


number 


with eyes ready for new dis- 
coveries. 

The Post of June 29, inside a cover 

ornamented with a delectable bass sur- 


rounded by a design of fishing-rods and 
The 
short 


flies, offers a wide variety of fare. 
112 afford 

stories, 8 articles, 2 
ing all the 
tempts us to 
easy. 


pages space for 4 


serials—not count- 
advertizing which 
life 
I have sternly denied myself the 


pleasure of 


luscious 


make beautiful and 


reading the stories. My 


business is with the articles. Two of 
these I must rule out. The profile of 
General McAuliffe, the man who said 
“nuts!” to the Germans, is a_ nice 


human-interest 
article. The same may be said of the 
lively picture of Robby Lewis, an official 
of the Chicago Cubs. It 
of pleasant gossip most 
popular sport, but it sort of 
thing that weighs in the scales which I 
am supposed to use. We have left, then, 


story, but it is not an 


contains a lot 
about our 
isn’t the 


six articles and the editorial page to 
make up this issue’s contribution to the 
nation’s problems. 

These seven items together 
about 21 pages of the 112 which make 
up the issue. The day is hot, and I 
really must be excused from applying 
& printer’s rule to the pages and es- 
timating how much of the total space is 
devoted to advertizing. But without such 
a calculation, it is apparent that a large 
proportion of the straight reading 
matter is devoted to what is commonly 
regarded as serious discussion. 

The lead article is entitled “Roose- 
velt’s Shadow Over Paris” and is by one 
of the Associate Editors, Demaree Bess. 


cover 


4 
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Going Serious? 


a copy of the Pest about 
not read this article, 
I advise you to put it on your 


schedule. 


If you have 
the house and have 
reading 

Incidentally, you might check 
it up against. the supplement on Russia 
The New Leade: 
months ago. This article tells just what 
the American people ought to know 
about how and why and to what extent 
Roosevelt gave in to Stalin at Teheran 
and Yalta. What readers of The New 
Leader know, what insiders at Washing- 
ton know, Mr. Bess tells in straight and 
sober fashion. Roosevelt gambled every- 
thing on winning Stalin for world co- 
operation. In secret agreements he gave 
away the liberty of great territories and 
populations in Europe and Asia. Before 
he died he knew that he had been double- 
crossed. He was angry, 
solved on taking a new 
solve he expressed 


which published some 


resentful, re- 
tack. This re- 
forcefully te his 
friends, but before he could put it down 


in a public document, death removed 
him from the tragic scene. The well- 
intentioned Truman came in. He could 


not reverse the policy of his distingu- 


ished predecessor out of hand. Potsdam 


aw urther sacrifices thrown te the 
Russian aggressor. And so we came 
ito the tough situation which Byrnes 
and Bevin face in Pa Good = stuff. 
Honest stuff. Far better than what we 
tin what are supposed to be highbrew 
11 journals. 
And there is a 4-page profile of Bilbe 
iat really takes that pot-bellhed boy 


for a ride. It ought to help in the 


See aoe aoe Se Se Seo ese se sesese 


i 


SPIRITED PLEA 
President Daniel L. Marsh of Boston 
University today blamed heavy drink- 


ing on the part of diplomats fer 
turning recent international confer- 
ences into “lost week-ends.”"— News 
item. 


Do diplomats quarrel and pettishly 
bicker? 

The cause is quite clear: 
too much liquor. 

Does the conference 
of a muddle? 

Well, alcohol’s 
befuddle. 


just 2 bit 


im @ hell 


close 


certain the brain te 


Is the course of the werld just a 
trifle unsteady? 

Look out for the potion that’s pleas- 
ant but heady. 

Is mankind fast moving toward Arma- 
geddon? 


Please note what some noses are get- 
ting red on. 


With statesmen becoming extremely 
irrational 

And much geing badly im 
international 

Where nations, at edds. grow aloof 
and autonymous. 

We're asking your 
Anonymous! 


things 


help, Alcehelice 


GRAVE ERROR 
Mussolini's Body Stolen in Milan. 
—Newspeper headline. 


To those ef us whe rated how 
Il Duce warm and wagging. 
Il Duce im his status que 
Seems hardly worth the snagging. 


And that is why we think the case 
Not only grimly gheulish 

But on its face (and what a face!) 
Quite manifestly foolish. 


primary campaign which soon reaches 
its climax. Then comes a chapter from 
General Walter Bedell Smith’s excellent 
account of Allied war in Europe. Frank 
J. Taylor contributes an interesting ac- 
count ef experimental work being 
carried on by the navy in the field of 
rocket bombs. The fact that these 
articles go out to millions of readers 
would seem to show that the public is 
more concerned than it used to be about 
the technical side of war. We are all 
for peace, but excitement 
goes steadily onward. 
There is one short article here, about 
two pages, which I found fascinating. 
I promised to note whether | found 
stories and ideas angled for propaganda 
purposes. This contribution is definitely 
angled. It is against social and ecenomie 
planning, government intrusion in busi- 
ness, anything that smacks of wide co- 
operation to attain our ends. In that 
sense, it is against everything that The 
New Leader stands for. 
I am 


two 


about war 


But right now 


not concerned as ~to which side 


authors or journals support. My con- 
cern is with the amount of space which 
they give to discussion of serious prob- 
And that this 
article tackles a basic problem 

The author of “Something for Noth- 


Jems. no one can deny 


ig’ is a returned veteran ‘twenty-five 


years of age plus five 
imy.” He 


ncere and appealing sort of 


years ) the 


writes in the most naive, 


way. like 


a boy reproducing phrases which he 


has picked up and to which he has given 
devout allegiance. He was obviously 


Army life. 
administrators of the GI 


ked by his five years of 


and now the 
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Armour for Brave New World 


Five Poems by Richard Armour 
COAL AND EARL 


STUMBLING BLOC 


Molotov and Byrnes Disagree on 
Meaning of “Bloc.” 


—Newspaper headline. 


Jimmy BYRNES and Molotov: 
Now they’re on and now they're off. 
(Which would not so greatly matter 
Were it not so much the latter.) 


What concerns them now? A werd. 
Isn’t this a bit absurd? 
Nor is this the worst. It’s said 


That the Democrat and Red 


Two grown men (one with mustache) 
In a manner rude and rash 

Try each other to outfox 

Even when they play with blocs! 


SCENT 


Soviet Again Away From Council, 
Australia Scents Aim to Weaken U.N. 
—Newspaper headline. 


His briefcase quickly loaded and 
His statesman’s homburg in his hand, 
The Russian delegate once more 
Stalked eeldly out the Council deer. 


And as, with retinue, he went, 

Australia’s member caught the scent. 

Hard though he tried, he could net 
tell 

At first, what was that cloying smell. 


He sniffed again, his nostrils itched 

And with the effort spread and 
twitched, 

Till finally, provoked te death, 

He drew a long and searching breath. 


And then he knew, it all came backs 
The wharf, the carcass on the rack.... 
It was an oder leng forgotten 

Of something fishy, something rotten, 


By WILLIAM E toyy 


Bil} of Rights have not 


done yj 
him. cht yy 


In words very few of which extend 
more than two syllables the Young t 
gives us the simple tale of his life ‘ b 
was bred in an orphanage. ie 


of 


At the age 
of 18 he was sent out into the worlg 


with “a new suit, five dollars and aie 
handshake.” Since then he has done { 
vell enough to attend Harvarg and 

Columbia. His brother, whom 
admires, has worked hard and saved 
money enough “o start a little business, 
His thought is that everyone could d& 
that—and then things would }e just 
dandy. And he is scared by all this tak 
about government housing, government 
education, government concern about 
health. The idea of a thousand people 
or millions of people doing things te 
gether scares him. He fears the goose. 
step for all of us. This attitude in th 
minds of returned veterans was ofte 
prophesied. Here we have it. The feg 
of regimentation drives this young mg 
back to the phrases and fears of th 


he mueh 








19th century. 
It may be—just may be—that this 
boyish compositien represents the 


titudes of the great 


pendence Square. The 
| 
l 


journal of Inde 
editorials are ¢ 





the reactionary ide—against — trad 
nions, ag OPA. But I promised 
ot te stress the degree of progressive 
ess which I discover. At the momer 
i is none of my business. As far as the 
Saturday Evening Post is concerned 
nan from Maine is rig! A large 

of its space is devoted to serious dis 


cussion. 


asesvseseses 


The Earl Fitzwilliam, proprietor of 
Wentworth, one of England's best- 
known estates, traveled from York- 
shire te Downing Street today to try 
ie persuade Prime Minister Attlee to 
stop Emanuel Shinwell, Minister of 
Fuel and Power, from digging up the 
Earl's front yard to get at coal lying 
just beneath the surface. 

—The New York Times. 
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E wanver SHINWELL, dark and 


sinister, fl 
Of Fuel and Power the King’s own ‘ 
Minister, h 
Will net stop short of his desperate j 
goal. 


He swears that he must and he will 
have coal. 


The Earl Fitzwilliam, however, flatly 


Says no to Shinwell and even © § 

Attlee: 4 
‘Dig coal, if you must, either soft 

or hard, 

4 


Bui net, by God, in my own front 
yard!” 


What next is to happen, and next | 
we wender? 

Will Shinwell tear the Earl's l¥" 
asunder, 

Or Earl Fitzwilliam, of landed gen''’: 

Deny the Fuel and Power chap entry? 


Will Home's staunch defender (Fit 
william) come through, 

Or Inductry’s agent (E. Shinwell)? 
Pray whe? 

The end we know not, for our sour 
deeen’t hint it. 

Mf fit, theugh, for printing, the Tim 
may yet print it. 
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Sedicaied te an expose of all Loialitarian enemies of democracy. 
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The Man Who Talked With Stalin 


By F. J. Adams 


HE chief supporte2 of Soviet for- 
Te policy in the United States 
Senate is a man who has announced 
he won't vote for the Fair Employment 
Practice Commission bill, who spoke and 
yoted against the anti-lynching bill, who 
Jed the fight for the adoption of the anti- 
labor Smith-Connally bill — none othe 
than Claude (Stalin-to-me) Pepper. 
Recently, in the Senate, Claude Pepper 
ed a speech in which he quoted 
rather frequently from his talk with 
Stalin. He calls this speech “Peace 
Through Equal Justice for All Nations 
and Peoples.” In the speech he attacks 
+ the British for the “sanctimonious pre- 


deliver 








} tense that they are for freedom for every- 
; one in the world,” without a word about 
Russia’s similar claims, more widely cir- 
culated, In this speech he defends Rus- 
sian policy toward Iran by suggesting it 





Sen. Claude Pepper 


involved merely application of a kind of 
> Soviet Monroe Doctrine, and that what 
) was involved was Russia’s right “to de- 
) fend itself around its own homeland.” 

Pepper’s speech defending Russia has 
been reprinted by the Stalinist “National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship” 
and is now on sale in Workers’ Book- 
shops throughout the country. 

Pepper also was the keynote speaker 
at a recent Madison Square Garden rally 
talled by the “veteran’s council” of the 

B Independent Committee for the Arts, 
Sciences and Professions. The Commu- 
nists apparently were in control of the 


pe nae 


oil 





meeting and unveiled their new “vet's” 
group—the Negro and Allied Veterans 
among whose ranks is included the Vet- 
erans of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade. 

The Floridian Senator is frequently 
Praised for his advocacy of “Big Three 
unity” and of appeasement by the Daily 
Worker; but never has the Communist 
daily taken note of the fact that Pepper 
Was elected 
platform. 

Does Pepper's laudable concern for 
democracy abroad square with his poli- 
ties on Florida affairs? 

While participating in the filibuster 
gains the Federal anti-lynching bill, 
o Nov. 18, 1987, the Senator declared: 
_ We who have tried to uphold the 
mocratic process and say this is a 
} severnment for the people, we who 
profess to say that if the people want 
relief this is their government and the 
revernment will give it to them, stand 
i. ata time when national disaster 

threatening and thrust upon the 
peative scene this pernicious anti- 
pa bill. The people ask for bread 

we give them an anti-lynching biil. 
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on a “white supremacy” 


= 


= 


SSS 


“It is very obvious to anyone that 
_ the price of cotton is lew, the 
; ae is generally the victim of 
bom, Passion, is more idle than 
— be if he were occupied, has 
oe m4 to spend, and less means 
ich to gratify his legitimate 
tions; and in time of severe im- 

a ment the pinch of hunger and 
‘ring of nakedness and of little 













may drive him to an attitude 


of mind that will make him commit 
crimes which do arouse the passions 
of communities to such an extent that 
they take the law into their own 
hands.” 

More recently, in April, 1944, com- 
menting on the Supreme Court’s decision 
yn the Texas white primary, Pepper said: 

“Southerners will not allow matters 
peculiar to us to be determined by 
those who do not know and under- 
stand our problems. The South will al- 
low nothing to impair white suprem- 
acy. ...I1 think the Florida law is dif- 
ferent from the Texas law on voting 

in the primaries, and therefore the 
Supreme Court decision will not affect 
Democratic primaries in Florida. In 
Florida not the state but the Demo- 
eratic Party determines the qualifica- 
tions of the members of the party.” 
Writing in The New Republic shortly 


after this white supremacy statement, 
Prof. Royal Wilbur France of Rollins 
College declared this statement was 


“doubtless an expression of his own con- 
victions,” not purely smart Florida poli 
Cies. 

In 1938 Senator Pepper declared: “It 
is time that somebody in authority got 
in to do some fighting for the poor white 
man in the South. I have been up in 
Washington fighting and I shall continue 
to do so. 

His traditional Southern attitude to- 
ward the Negro is further indicated by 
this declaration during the anti-lynching 
bill debate: “It is a fact that there is 
not an equal division of public school 
funds between the white and the colored 
I contend that there is a de- 
gree of social justification for it.” 

* a * 


Pepper the Schlepper 


race. ... 


INCE he became the Man Who Talked 
With Stalin, Pepper has become more and 
more’ a Russophile. For example, report- 
ing that Lenin’s body looked life-like, he 
says “The secret of his remarkable pres- 
ervation is of course strictly guarded 
by the Government and the Russian Sci- 
eutists who developed it.” And then, in 
his March 20 speech to the Senate, about 
the far more vital secret of atomic 

he urged “that all the present 
and future body of knowledge respecting 
atomic energy shall be freely poured into 
the international channels of science and 
become the common property and the 
servant of mankind.” 

The role that Pepper plays today was 
shown most clearly in his speech April 
12, 1946, before the PAC’s Rooseveli 
Memorial dinner, for his speech sounded 
like the product of a Communist ghost- 
writer. Iis main point was that we 
should not be a party to any strategy 
“that seeks to contain Russia within the 
boundaries set by Western imperialism.” 

Inierestingly enough, this very speech 
Roosevelt declares that when 
Roosevelt spoke of the dignity of men, 
he meant it without regard to race, creed 
or color. 

Yet while he professes to follow FDR 
in politics, he certainly doesn’t on racial 
issues. Recently he dodged protesting a 
bar on interracial athletic events in 
Jacksonville, Florida, by telling Work- 
ers Defense League chairman Aron S. 
Gilmartin: 

“I have made it a policy ever since 

I have been in the Senate to devote my 
attention exclusively to federal mat- 
ters and not to endeavor to influence 
matters that are exclusively within 
the jurisdiction of the state and its 
political subdivisions.” 

The Workers Defense League, releas- 
ing the Senator’s statement, pointed out 
that Negro players have played in other 


power, 


newest 


about 
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Florida cities, so it wouldn’t have taken 
30 much courage to stand up for their 
rights in Jacksonville. 

What has given the public at large 
the idea that the Senator from Florida 
is a great liberal is ‘his campaign for 
poll-tax repeal. Ths campaign, labelled 
by columnists and Negro leaders as a 
sham battle, involved some very gratify- 
ing publicity in return for almost no 
real work on the Senate floor. The pub- 
licity, interestingly enough, came from 
the Communist-controlled National Com- 
to Abolish the Poll Tax—a com- 
mittee which helped give the anti-poll 
tax bill its kiss of death by double- 
crossing liberal leaders and switching 
several years ago from announced sup- 
port of the Baldwin anti-poll tax bill, 


mittee 


Courtesy London Daily Herald 


to support of an identical measure in- 
troduced by Marcantonio. Thus the most- 
disliked Congressman, noted for his obe- 
dient shifts of policy in accordance with 
Russian foreign policy changes, had his 
name attached to the bill, getting tre- 
mendous free publicity, as did Pepper, 
from repeated efforts to pass a very 
much needed Federal poll tax-repeal 
measure. 

Not well liked in the Senate, according 
to Time, Pepper is now trying to bui'l 
a national following on the basis of a 
quite natural anti-war sentiment. But 
he is not very effective; his speeches 
sound too much like the work of a ghost- 
writer whose primary purpose it is to 


defend Russian foreign policy. 











Curran and Muster Pay the Penalty 

® Joe Curran, National Maritime 
Union president, charged that the Com- 
munists in his union are maneuvering to 
seize total dominance over the NMU and 
xther mavilime unions, at a meeting on 
June 24, at which the Communist slate 
Curran slate in the elec- 
tion of officers. Curran has played ball 
with the Stalinists for years, and is now 
paying the penalty. He accused CP fac- 
tion, of manipulating the elections in 


wor over the 


various locals. 

Another erstwhile union leader who 
followed the party-line for a long time 
and is now forced out is Morris Muster, 
United Furniture Work- 
arg since 1937. He resigned, charging 
that the union and the CIO generally are 
Communist-controlled. “Communists are 
professional politicians primarily and 
trade unionists incidentally,“’ he com- 


mented. 


president of the 


Two “Impartial Observers" 

® “Two brilliant journalists are de- 
parting soon for Russia to report for 
New Republic readers the greatest un- 
told story in the world today.” Thus our 
asteemed contemporary announces that 
Victor A. Yakhontoff and Fred Myers 
will teli NR readers what Stalin wants 
them to think about the Soviet Union. 
For both are old, trusted, faithful party- 
liners. Yakhontoff was once a Czarist 
colonel, a conservative liberal who op- 
posed the Bolsheviks. He was in Japan 
whea Lenin seized power. Later he be- 





came a fellow-traveler, made several 
trips to Soviet Russia, lectured all over 
America on the Communist utopia, and 
he has served on numerous Communist- 
front organizations for 18 years. He has 
written for Communist publications. 
Fred Myers is director of Russian 
Relief, and is to be executive director 
of the American Institute, 
which is devoted to spreading propa- 
ganda in this country designed to in- 
crease the numbe; of fellow-travelers 
and sympathizers who “understand” 


tussian 


Sovietism. 
These two “impartial observers” will 
doubtless write the “truth” (such as ap- 


pears in Pravda) for NR readers. 


“New Yorker" Popular in Russia 
® Jessica Smith wrote recently in 
“Soviet Russia Today” that “The New 
Yorker” is very popular in the USSR. 
The research department of that 
magazine reports that the latest cir- 
culation breakdown shows that two 
copies of “The New Yorker” go to 
Russia, though some additional copies 
may find their way back of the iron 
curtain from among the copies dis- 
tributed to the US Army. How pop- 
ular those two copies—or a few more 
—must be. Each one of them must 
be read by at least a dozen persons, 
avid for exotic news of the unknown 
outside world, of our decadent bour- 
geois society so brilliantly exposed in 
“The New Yorker.” 








HE man who had the other berth 

in the compartment with me was 

an American college professor who 
had been in Germany several months on 
a mission. He was a large grayhaired 
man with a large nose set in a large 
tired wrinkled face and a confiding man- 
ner. Immediately we started talking 
about the Russians. In Berlin there is 
little else to talk about. Wherever ou 
yo the Russians are 


What did I think, he asked me, about 


the attitude of our people Berlin 
toward the Ru r a iid it was 
puzzling 

“Puzzling!” he said. “It ark ra 
ig crazy.” 

We ought te et to ow the 
more about the 1 of peopl e are 
dealing with,” said the redhaired captain 
who wa Stunding in the y tipule We 


nvited him in and he sat o the edge 


of the lower berth with his 


ha ‘ is 
Knee 

If the Russia were a ! 1 of 
angels,” said the profe or, t wouldnt 
j fe? Y | . > a | 
« sate to make the conce ( ve make 
Of course in fairness to the men we 
have in chs for us, we have to admit 





’ 


hat they inherited from the Big Three 


an unworkable proposition 
He added that he thought it had been 
pretty well proved to everybody's satis- 


faction that 





appeasement was a danyer- 


F , 
ous business. He could understand how 


American hould lose interest in Furepe 
and want to go home, but he couldn't 
inderstand how a whole ition could 
take on the psychology of the ctim so 
quickly We Vere collectively just 
ke Chamberlain with } nbrellas 
Peace in our time.” 
What did he ippose the R jans 
thought of us? I asked him 
He said he had an idea. He spoke 


German, he explained, pretty fluently. 
Talking to Germans who were impreg- 
vated with Russian ideas he had dis- 
covered that the Communists thorght of 
us in the same terms the Nazis did. 
Nhat was one of the things that made it 
so easy for ex-Nazis and Communists to 
work together. They spoke of Amere 
icans as barbarous children. ‘They ad- 
mitted that we had been able to build 


up an effective industrial organization 


and that our industrial organization had 
won the war fo, s But now we were 
done, they aid War production bad 
been” American capitalism's last great 


effort. Our way of life and our prattle 
wbout liberty were obsolete hy pocrisies, 
the reflection of an age that was past. 
Capitalism wou split on its own con- 
tradictions As a nation we were al- 
eady dead and didn’t know 

“Well, they seem to be a wee mite 
barbarous themselves, according to ow 
ay of thinking, aid the redhaircd 
capta who stood vestibule 


“Some of our boys act pretty 


Across the Green Frontier 


I con nto the Russia e back of 
Potsdam" cont ied the professor A 
colleague had asked me to find out what 
had happened to a brother of his and 
his family. I found out all right. With 
a couple of other men I got hold of a 
jeep We took along some cigarettes 


Whenever we met a Russian séntry, I 


Some Meditations on th 


In the Four Occupation Zones of Germany Representatives , 


By John Dos Passos 


(A Chapter from “Tour of Duty” to be published by Houghton Mifjlin Co. July 30) 


gave him a pack of cigarettes and he 
let us by. We found the address. It 
was in a small semisuburban town. The 
wife told us the story. When the Rus- 
sians came she was in her house with 
her sister and her husband. She wanted 
to take blankets and hide in the woods, 
He said what was the use, you could 
only die once. A group of drunken 
soldiers broke in. They raped the wife 
and her sister ‘and made the husband 


stand on a chair and watch it. Then 


they shot him in the head.” 
“Aw, hell,” said the cap’ain. “I can’t 
ake ’em out.” He moved out into the 
estibule again. 

“They aren’t so different from other 
people,” said the prof r in his quiet 
ivoaty voice as the i n huildings 
gave place to wide plains sowed in 
vheat, fading off into the evening murk. 
“Of course not 


»”’ he went on in a louder 


estion In his 


voice as if answering a q 


own mind, “Except for their tremend- 
ous indoctrination. -- After all, we 
know what the Nazis could do to the 
years, The 
er of a 
tury to work on the Slavs.” He 
paused. “We should never 


German mind in twelve 
Communists have had a quart 
ve? 
derestimate 
he Russians,” he said again. We sat 
listening to the loudening beat of the 

I They are one of 


heels over the rails, 





the most talented peoples on earth. 
There's is a great breadth to the Russian 
ind, but between them and us there 
stands the Kremlin and the Kremlin 
propaganda, ... Hitler was right about 
the power of the lie.” 


n 


After supper I lay in my berth trying 
to piece together my few days in Berlin, 
Berlin had left me with a feeling of 
nightmare that was hard to define. The 
drive up from Frankfurt had been fun. 
The car of the correspondent who had 
given me a lift had broken down in the 
little half-timbered town of Northeim 
on the edge of the Hartz Mountains. We 
had been put up at the British Military 
Covernment hostel by the Town Major, 
a redfaced and sardonic Scot somewhat 
gone in liquor, and had taken our meals 
in a pub across the street run by an 
detachment. The 
sergeant there was cheerful and friend- 
ly. He came from New Jersey. He 


American railroad 


seemed to have an endless supply of 
beer. It was like being in a German 
restaurant in Newark. The local United 
Nations Relief representative, a Wash- 

gtonian who was on the point of re- 
signing because he could find no good in 
that organization, drove us over to the 
British officers’ club in Goettigen that 
evening. Both Goettingen and Northeim, 
though crowded with refugees, seemed 


“FERTILE SOIL” 


By Seaman. 









more normal and bette 


; T Organize; ; 
towns I'd _ sé 


en in the Armerica 

There were more stores Open, 

seemed to be more lights, There 
even strings of sausages hanging 
windows of the delicatessens, 

At the officers’ club we met aa 
bright young Britishers, One at 
obviously knew Russian well a 
daily contest with the Russia) 
tion on exchange of Populations 





tigen was one of the spots wher 
mans coming west into the Britis, 
were exchanged on a count. 
oasis for Germans traveling ea: 
the Russian zone. The exchange 
working fairly well, but the rea 
crossed through the woods, 
chance on being potted by a 
That was what the Germans a 
green frontier. We talked ah 
Germany had become a fluid mas 


homeless people, displaced ¢ 


Poles, Balts, Ukrainians, Serbs, Ry 
deserters, members of Vlasow’s ; 
that had fought on the side of f 
even French and Belgians who f 

reason didn’t want to go 





authorities in the various zones 
not really keep track of them, § 
of people appeared and disappear 
one place and another as mysterivg 
as herring in the North Sea, 

“You ought to meet my Sey 
Pavlov,” he said. “He's here ooking! 
what the Russians call war erin 
Most of them are merely politica 
ponents of the regime. We let him 
# few when he can prove his cas 
he’s greedy. He’s particularly s 
after the Estonians and Latvians 
the sight of a Baltic intellectual 
teeth chatter like a_ bird-dog’s, 
know the way their teeth chatter ¥ 
you show them a chicken they can't 
at. “No, Pavlov, you can’t have t 
one.’ we say.” 

Our British friends weve bright, ' 
were well informed, they were thet 
kind of young college men, but a 
they’d had a few drinks they « 
felt toward 


as Americans. They were our hosts! 


disguise the scorn they 
they were making a real effortt 
polite and friendly, but when the§ 
nwounted in their heads their fe 
began to get the better of them, It 


cuite different from the heavy-t# 





) hanter 


Lut basically goodnatured banter 

went on whenever the American! 
Australians came together in the Pa 
They couldn’t help thinking of us # 
usurpers of the Empire that was! 
birthright. This e 
began to get so personally disagrete 


ening their Te 





fr 





it was a relief to break away 
and to drive back through the 


to Northeim 


Debris of a City 
And of a Way of Life 


R EMEMBERING Berlin, I lay 
berth on the Frankfurt train t% 
joggling steadily. thank God, 4 
rumblebum{ 


it, listening to the . 
square wheels of tne decrepit M 
sleepingcar. The ruin of the ci 
so immense it tock on the gf 

a natural phenomeno like the 
of the Gods or the Painted Deser 
you drove it ast the shattert 
versity and the heaps that sie 
Friedrichstrasse and the empty ** 
where a little of the shell of the * 
still stood. The Brandenburg 6% 
yn 


oddly intact. Through it you’ 
aste, pul ctuated © 





over the vy 





stumps of trees and a few 
There 


used to be the Tiergarten. : 
of furtive people with bundles U" 
arms scattered in groups ove : 
area that looked like an Ameri 
dump. That was the black r 
Walking among them I coulds 
thinking of the black markets 
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The Urgent Task 
Fitzpetrick in St. Louis Post-Dispateh. 
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in the old days. Here were the same 
harrassed faces, the same satchels and 
briefcases stuffed with the miserable 
debris of a lost way of life. People kept 
looking over their shoulders as they went 
about their bargaining and bartering 
with the same expression of timid 
puzlement I used to see in Moscow. 

They had been brought up to consider 
trade an honorable and respected way 
of life. Suddenly it had become illegal 
and underground, A year ago they were 
respectable German burghers. Today 
they were criminals, 

These realities I was thinking, as I lay 
squirming in the lumpy berth, were alt 
very far away when you dined with 
American officials in comfortable well!- 
heated requisitioned houses, or went with 
them to visit their Russian opposite 
mmbers in handsome offices in the im- 
perial old building the Quadripartite 
Council had taken over in Schoenberg. 
Talking to the officials, you got the feel- 
ing that there was reason and sense to 
everything that was being done. Founda- 
tions were being laid, problems examined, 


Teports prepared 





The men living in that 
oficial dreamworld of international con- 


ferences, dip] secrets, commitme? 


anong bigshots, I was telling myself, had 
ho more idea than their equivalents yea 
430 at Versailles that what they 
probably laying the foundations fo1 


tance was the slaug4- 





‘ e hildren. No ma 
- is to justify his » 
we didn’t have so 
Ave me esenting us. ... Gen- 
D. Clay, with his aquiline 
hose and br rown eyes, had sat a 
"'s polished desk talking easily and - 
‘inctly in his soft Deep South voice abou 
how w 


€ were going to start up democra- 
‘+ ™ our zone in Germany. Democracy 
“n't mean anything, he had said, un- 
= it started from the lowest level in 
Ne Village and country. We were start- 
™ from scratch, Germany had never 
own elections for local officials. In his 
— that was why the Weimar Re- 
public failed. He had added with a smile 
‘hat We weren’t necessarily trying to pro- 
tice an efficient Germany., we were try- 
ig to produce a democratic Germany. . . 
eae — he had looked down 
,. *oughtful smile into the cuffs of 
tant pressed khaki trousers—that we 
i: now what kind of Germany we 
wae = ve nave to work with, four 
hi 3 Germanies or a unified Ger- 
'¥- That decision couldn’t seem to get 
Past the Council. It must be said, he had 
“® 4s they all did, that there was the 
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PA dt 


greatest personal cordiality between the 
delegates in the Quadripartite Council. 
But in spite of these splendid personal 
relations, they had been marking time. 

“Marking time,” General Robertson, 
Lucius Clay’s opposite number for the 
British, had used the same expression at 
his press conference, Robertson was a& 
youngish general, very Sandhurst, with 
a sandy mustache and reddish tortoise- 
shell spectacles, He talked well, too, 
though perhaps a little more cautiously 
than our General Clay. The difficulties 
in the Control Council, he explained, 
were not yet removed, though the Rus- 
sians showed a certain measure of satis- 
faction on the subject of deliveries of 
industrial plants in advance of repara- 
tions. We must remember, he added, al- 
most slyly, that international negotia- 
tions did not go well all the time. They, 
went in waves, at times well and favor- 
other times they rolled 
Of course he had hast- 


ably, and at 


backwards. 





ened to add, personal relationships be- 
tween the Big Four had been happier 
and more tin than ever before. 
* 

| HAD be going around asking every- 
vody I 1 Berlin how they got 
along with the Russians. People were 

ry om ( e defensive in their an- 
swers. Some dreaded them like cholera 
and son ted stubbornly on their 


( 
the Russians were just like 





at f lik 
anybody. A newspaperman tended to 
ant to keep his Russian acquaintances, 
1 any, to himself, I got to know 
A g Berl ho had lived in Cone 
i it al served in the U. S. Army, 


He said he met the Russians in night- 
. Russian officers seemed to 
feel that the only place it was safe fo 
them to be seen exchanging a few words 
with foreigners was a nightclub. So one 
snowy night we'd gone rumbling around 
town in a command car looking for the 
Femina. It took us so long to find it that 
we got there just at nine-thirty closing 
time. When we drove up a German in 4 
belted raincoat with his felt hat pulled 
down over his face came out of the sha- 
jows and offered us a hundred marks— 
that was ten dollars — for a pack of 
cigarettes. As we'd been 
warned about the immense cost of drinks 
at the Femina, one of the officers in the 
car sold a pack. “Look at the girls,” he 
whispered as we were climbing out of 
the car. “They consider tour cigarettes 
good pay for all night. ... A can of 
corned beef means true love.” 

A blast of stale dank air hit us in the 
face as we walked in up broad stairs 
covered by a red carpet grimed with 





American 


dirt. Halfway up the stairs a pretty 
goldenhaired German girl, quite drunk, 
teetered and snatched at every uniform 
that passed. Inside, the place looked 
like any nightclub anywhere, only in- 
describably warworn. As the electric 
light had failed, the tables were lit by 
candles stuck on plates, The musicians 
were packing up their instruments. 
There were a few slightly drunk Amer- 
ican officers, a sprinkling of grimfaced 
Russians, and a lot of welldressed Ger- 
man women and moderately welldressed 
men. Nobody was laughing. Except for 
the Americans who were ebviously sight- 
seers there was a look of business on 
every face. Not woman business: Under 
every arm were the dreary satchels and 
briefcases I’d seen in the Tiergarten. 
A man sidled up to us, whispering, 
“Cigarettes?” From the other side a 
Russian approached saying, “Uhr ... 
Uhr.” 


“ Anybody si 


want to seil a watch? 
someone whispered. 

None of us wanted to sell anything 
or buy anything. We didn’t even want 
te try an expensive-ersatz drink. The 
place was too cold and dreary. There was 
a furtive, awkward, embarrassed look 
on every face as chilling as the icy damp 
of the rooms. This was a place where 
tiade was the vice, not liquor or card- 
games or sex. We walked out with a 
feeling of disgust and pity stiffening 
our throats and drove out to the Amer- 
ican Press Club, where there were com- 
fortable chairs and it was warm and 
people still looked like human beings. 

* 


Democracies—Victorious in War, 
Hopeless in Peace 


As I lay in that jiggling berth in the 
military train out of Berlin, I was try- 
ing to define the feeling of nightmare 
I was carrying away with me. Berlin 
was not just one more beatenup city. 
There, that point in a ruined people’s 
nisery had been reached where the 
victims were degraded beneath the reach 
After that point 
no amount of suffering affects the spec- 
tator who is out of it. 


of human sympathy. 


Maybe it was 
such a mechanism that enabled the Ger- 
mans to look with complacency on the 
extermination of their Jewish neigh- 
enablel the Russian 
Communists to see without tears the re- 


bors, and that 


sults on the lives of other men of the 
Kremlin’s various feats cf social engi- 
neering, and that today enables perfect- 
Iv decent Americans, brought up in the 
habits of democracy, to remain indiffer- 
ent to the plight of the tortured peoples 


of eastern Europe. Once war has broken 


the fabric of human society, a chain 
reaction seems to set in which keeps on 
after the fighting has stopped tearing 
down the decencies and the inhibitions 
that hold together the framework of 
civilization. 

In Berlin I had thought of these things 
whenever I passed the Stettiner Station. 
That was the station where displaced 
Germans and prisoners of war arrived 
from the Russian zone, I never actually 
saw one of those trains come in, but al- 
ways around the outskirts of that sta- 
tion and huddled under its drafty 
scorched shell was a crowd of dazedlook- 
ing people with bundles and knapsacks, 
men, women, and children, with staring 
frightened eyes. The skin hung on their 
There was 
something weird and wraithlike about 
their shambling gait, their restless, pur- 
about the Gothic 
length of their faces, that; brought to 
my mind the look our starved im- 
prisoned Americans had in the concen- 
tration camp at Santo Tomas when our 
troops first entered Manila. 


bones like candledrippings. 


poseless shuffling, 


Praying to whatever forces of good 
there are in the world that no fate like 
the Germans’ would ever come to the 
people of my country, I finally fell 
asleep. 

Waiting for breakfast in the morning 
in the corridor of the diner, I fell to 
talking to the redheaded captain again, 
He was from San Francisco. He had 
practiced law there. He was now in 
Military Government and he was fed up 
to the ears. 

“T get a feeling,” he caid in a low 
bitter voice, “that there is a sort of 
competition among our politicians as to 
who shall sell the United States further 
down the river. If the American people 
want to commit suicide, I suppose in a 
democratic country it’s the politician’s 
business to tie the noose for us so that 
we can slip it comfortably around our 
necks. It’s all this apologizing that 
makes me sick. With all our faults we 
have invented a social system by which 
the majority of men for the first time 
in human history get a break, and in- 
stead of being cocky about it we apolo- 
gize about it. ... We built up the great- 
est army in the world and won the war 
with it, and now we are letting every- 
because we don’t 
know what to do next. 


thing go to pieces 
... We apologize 
to the French for saving their country 
and we apologize to the British and we 
apologize to the Russians. ... First thing 
you know we'll be apologizing to the 
hem. ... And they 
all hate our guts and it dann well serves 


Germans for licking 


us right.” 











Still Continuing 
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Should Labor and Liberals Support 
Is Third Party Talk Merely Political Escapism ? 


By Arnold Beichman 





avoidance of the more long-term pra lem 
» 1 ° I - 
for jiberals of evolving a policy yic ] 
os “avg 
Truman and what is the Demoers 

Tatig 


party today. We haven't done that ye gro’ 


@ These two articles are the first in a series which will examine perspectives hor 
political action by labor and liberal forces. The New Leader has invited the following 
to contribute to this symposium: Walter P. Reuther, Emil Mazzey, Michael Harris, 
Patrick Gorman, A. Philip Randolph, Matthew Woll, James D. Graham, John Childs, 


“MHERE have always been as many 
good reasons for, as against, a 
third party in American political 


life. To me, the defect in third party 


proposals is that the discussion is per- 











because to a great extent we sti} 
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G. L. K. Smith’s Blueprint 


for Victory 


By Walter K. Lewis 


MERICA’S No. 1 purveyor of hate, 
Gerald L. K. Smith, has just 
issued a secret manifesto to his 


followers in which the former Silver 
Shirter propeses to capture 100 Con- 


letters. You do not read them as care- 
fully and you do not answer them as 
promptly as you do in the wintertime. 
That is too bad because this summer 
we will need money perhaps worse than 
any time because during June, July and 
August, we must organize these com- 
mittees necessary to lay the foundation 
for winning sothe great victories in the 
Congressional and Senatorial elections. 


J do not want to boast, but ! 4 
prophesy, and you can hold me to it, 
actually believe that we will see elected 
more than 100 Nationalists, real 
tionalists, to the United States Congr 


— . 2 = : ‘ se {DO 
— gressional districts. Smith writes: this fall, This summer and fall 7 
= a . ' ; pelort 
— “IT am planning to visit and set up greatest opportunity for us wes 
P ° : « . ° i ’ . yeit. 
oni working committees in 131 Congressional the days of Franklin D. Roosev 
* . <. 2 * > We 
districts. We expect to give our en- “This is our day of victory. We ] 
‘ : : ss, ¥ 
dorsement and support to 131 candidates elect scores of friends to pomp 
for Congress and the United Siates ean set the Nation on fire with crus? 
Senate. This will be a big job and will zeal for Christian Americanism. - — 
; a -oferttl 
a be an expensive job. Smith, in his manifesto, also refet! 
ow _ : oak? ‘ ” pce”? which 
= When summer comes, some of you to his “Nationalist Congress ¥™* 
people are careless about handling your Amott 


held on May 28 in St. Louis. 

about 100 who attended the rally oe 
Larry Asman o: the Christian 7" 
Intelligence Bureau; Frederick 7 
Christian War Veterans of Ames 
Kirkpatrick Dilling, son of Mrs oa 
beth Dilling, and until recently # 
tenant in the U. S. Army’s Informit 
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“Truman or Form a Third Party? 





A Labor-Liberal Alliance Can Rescue Us From Paralysis 


By Samuel Shore 


our country has grown in numbers, 
influence, and power. It has also 
grown enormously in responsibility. The 
yemarkable record of the American trade 
unions during the war, the contributions 
of labor to victory, and the countless 


I’ recent years, organized labor in 


sacrifices by the workers to insure the 
defeat of the Axis have aroused the 
admiration of all fair-minded citizens. 

Today, American labor must develop 
a new approach and new methods for 
discharging its many functions and so- 
cial responsibilities. It is not enough for 
American labor to be organized in the 
industrial field. It must organize itself 
strongly and effectively in the political 
field, Organized labor in the United 
States has reached a state of social 
maturity and power in which it must, 
together with all other truly progressive 
and liberal forces, build a political party 
adequately equipped to meet the vital 
tasks of our stirring times. 

For American labor to continue to 1ely 
on the Democratic and Republican par- 
ties as such is fatal. If the Republican 
Party has its incurable reactionaries in 
the saddle, the Democratic Party has its 
southern Tories and northern city bosses 
in control. 

The. political paralysis now grippaig 
our country and the legislative bank- 
vuptey prevailing in Washington afford 
the most glaring proof that a new in= 
strument. of political policy and leader- 
ship.ig urgently needed. This will neces- 
sitate the formation of a third party in 
the United States—traditionally a two- 
party country. It is my belief that if 
organized labor should take the lead in 
fostering the creation on a national scale 
of a new political party, this party can 
in due time become the first party in 
our country. In New York State, labor 
ehould endeavor to make the Liberal 
Party the jist party, so that it can serve 
as a model for the creation of a power- 
ful labor and liberal alliance on a nation- 
wide basis. Of course, this will not be 
an overnight affair. The building of a 
strong national Labor-Liberal political 
allianee may be a slow process. But it is 
the only sure process through which the 
American people cay insure the attain- 
ment of a progressive and prosperous 
and truly democratic United States. 

There are no marked fundamental 
differences between the Republican and 
Democratic parties. On all important 
issues, on all great domestic and foreign 
questions, the voting in the halls of 
Congress cuts across party lines, On 
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vital issues, Republican Senator Wayne 
Morse of Oregon and Democratic Senator 
Robert Wagner of New York have a 
great deal incommon. On the other hand, 
Wayne Morse has many differences with 
his colleague Robert Taft from Ohio, 
and Wagner does not see eye to eye with 
Kenneth McKellar from Tennessee. 


We should have in America a genuine 
two-party system. There should be a 
bona fide Conservative Party in which 
both the Tories of the South and the 
Republican reactionaries of the North 
ean feel at home. And we should have 
a great Liberal Party through which the 
genuine progressive forces and labor 
could express themselves and cooperate, 
This would save a lot of time in cau- 
cuses, finagling, horse-trading, and secret 
coalitions. Such a political reorganiza- 
tion of the country would promote mass 
popular understanding and would en- 
hance the political responsiveness of the 
great masses of the American people. 
It would mean a revitalizing of Amer- 
ican political life as has not been seen 
jn many a decade. 
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Ix the Liberal Party of our state, we 
have the beginning and the fore-runner 
of such a bena fide labor-liberal alliance 
for progressivism in the United States. 
What the party of Lincoln was to the 
American people in the mid-nineteenth 
century, the Liberal Party must strive 
to become in the middle of the twentieth 
century. 

When the Republican Party came upon 
of American political life, 
there were two parties in existence. But 
the Republican Party did not long stay 
the third party. And what the party of 
Lincoln jin its early, vigorous stage did 
to the Whigs and Democrats, a national 
liberal-labor party must do to the Re- 
publicans and Democrats today—in the 
erucial period through which we are 
living. 


the scene 


Just as the political parties in the 
middle of the nineteenth century were 
wnable to answer the needs of their time, 
were unable to lead America towards 
greater democratization, towards the 
new freedom then emerging, so today 
the Democratic and Republican parties 
ave unable to meet the new needs of our 
new times. These old parties have out- 
jived their historic usefulness. The party 
of the Donkey and the party of the 
Elephant can no longer serve as vehicles 
ef social progress. Not only are the 


former great Jeaders and symbols of the 
Republican and Democratic parties dead, 
but the ideals for which Jefferson, Lins 
coln and Roosevelt fought have been bee 
tvayed and crushed by the machines 
which run tLese parties. What America 
needs today is the party of the Liberty 
Bell—the emblem of the Liberty Party, 
We must ving and ring and ring it— 
until we awaken the people of our state 
and nation to its glorious meaning. 

Once again, America has reached a 
stage of development in which it needs 
# new political party. Labor must as- 
sume the initiative and the major re. 
sponsibility because of its numbers, 'F. 
cause of its power, because of its pivotal 
economic role, 

Power must be accompanied by posi- 
tive socia] responsibility. Otherwise there 
is always the grave danger of that 
power inviting an alliance of forces 
with even greater power to crush it. 
Any such combination against labor will 
aitack Jabor where it is weakest and 
demogogically capitalize on labor’s mis- 
iakes, only to foist the blackest reaction 
and worst tyranny on the great masses 
of the people, on society as a whole, 
Labor owes it to itself and to the Amer- 
ican people to utilize its great power in 
the interest of democracy, in the interest 
of progress, in the interest of the entire 
nation. 

In its political efforts, organized labor 
must cooperate with the progressive 
middie classes, farmers, and all profes- 
sional and liberal elements of America, 
‘This is a fundamental prerequisite if our 
democracy is to thrive. There is te 
longer a choice between democracy sur- 
viving or thriving. In the present grave 
werld situation, our democracy will 
either expand or not survive at all. 

Unless labor exercises such initiative 
and responsibility, our political democ- 
racy will decay. It will become either a 
prey to the tyranny of giant corporate 
wealth, a helpless victim of the big busi- 
ness corporate state—or a pitiful regi- 
mented society calling itself a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, but really a ruth- 
less dictatorship over the proletariat and 
all the people. History and experience 
have taught us this cruel truth. 

Either Jabor will work vigorously to 
organize politically and expand Amer- 
ican democracy, or labor, under - the 
pressure of big business and its political 
lobbyists, will lose much of what it has 
gained in many years of bitter struggle. 
The days through which we are living 
are not quiet days. Ours is not an age 
of stagnation. Ours is not a period of 
stalemate. Ours is a dynamic age of 
motion and action. Either we will go 
forward, or we will be driven backward. 
The choice and decision are primarily 
that of labor. 





Smith’s Blueprint 
for Victory 


(Continued from Page Eight) 

and Education Division; Jeremiah 
Stokes of Salt Lake City, Utah, who 
veferred in a book to The New Leader 
as an official organ of the Communist 
Party, and Harry Romer of St. Henry, 
Ohio, associate of the late Carl Mote 
in the National Farmers’ Guild and 
United Farmers of America, and also a 
candidate on Smith’s ill-fated America 
First Party; Gerald B. Winrod, indicted 
for sedition. One of the speakers told 
his audience that “We'll kill them dirty 
Communists and Kike-Jews.” 


" With suspended Catholic Priest Father 


Arthur W. Terminiello on one flank, 
and former Young Communist Leaguer 
Kenneth Goff on another, Gerald L. K. 


‘ ——-LIBERATION 


Smith will attempt to raise political 
havoe this coming fall. As Smith him- 
self warns us in the heading of his 
manifesto: “The Tide Turns—OUR Day 
Approaches.” 





slovakia is this: An old peasant women 
came to Prague. She stopped in front 
of a shop window in which the pic- 
'tures of Masaryk, Benes, and Stalin 
| were displayed. “Ah, God bless Presi- 
|dent Benes and Grandfather Masaryk 
| who liberated us from the Hapsburg 
tyranny,” she said to a man standing 

| nearby, “But who is the third man?” b= 
| “Oh, that is Generalissimo Stalin who 
liberated us from the Germans,” he 
explained. “God bless him too,” the 
old peasant said fervently, “and now 
|let us’ pray that he will liberate us 


| @ The most popular story in Czecho- 
| 
i 








from the Russians.” 












































































































Rooks in Review A Libertarian Program 


Review by NATHAN GLICK 


ART AWD vu ML NATURE. By Paul Goodman. Vinco Publishing Co.. Ne 
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Li era tatesman rom ansas Pwr GOODMAN quotes a sergeant them to a system which functions On tha 
Review by J.C. RICH in Germany: “In modern wars there are basis of SaSTIGRTING a continuous demand 
F rimes, not criminals. In modern society for all kinds of nonsense. 5 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILLI iM (LLEN i HITE. New York: The Mac- there is evil but there is no devil. Murder On the plan of political action 4 
millan Company, 1946, 670 pages with Index. 33.75, has been mechanized and rendered im- libertarian does not look to silo us 
ERSPICACITY came lat n William Allen White’s life. much after knowledge personal. ... Somewhere in the apparatus power for the transformation of Society: 
and even wisdom. The thread of comment that forms the basic design of the long of bureaucracy, memoranda, and clean he does not want “power.” He beging 
and absorbing y of |} life is the one that accents his incapacity to reach full efficient directives, a crime has_ been merely by acting as a reasonable and 
eompr¢e of the f es and the tides and the tin that swirled about him at vari- committed.” The crime of the crematoria uncoerced being In small groups, he 
ous periods in his caree He makes this comment o hat he assumes to be his peculiar workers, the obliteration bombardiers, joins with like-minded persons to ton 
and pa he ng not in the mood of confessional penitence as some have the makers and releasers of atomic cise political initiative in commy 
lene , a nat even regret for lost opportunities, as he sometimes remarks, bombs, is more than murder, argues problems of immediate concern: heysino 
ot as an 1 hg y in honest man of discerning talent Goodman. It is treason against natural community planning, education, «In p 
“s —" h homor. com ———--- societies, that is, against man’s best itics, as in economics. direct part 
passion d an appreciation of the fail- , t i smmarized as follows: spontaneous impulses (friendship, love, tion and initiative are goods in then. 
ines and frustrations in man’s being 1 remembered sitting there (at the and mutual aid). It comes of not draw- selves, whose claim is not to be forfeited 
We all knew William Allen White. In yivention) sweating, red-faced, per- ing the line, and saying “I will com- to arguments about the greater efficiency | 
a world where eve e is born either a irbed, and most miserable in body and promise no further.” But as long as men of delegated authority. What we are | 
little Liberal or little Conservative, White pirit. I didn’t want to vote for Harding. compromise habitually, they are re- accustomed to call “the revoluti : 
Te at al ae e. running with all had warned the delegation that morn- sponsible for every subsequent enslave- would be the extension of such fraterns 
the mave1 liber all the seasons of ng against Harding, and yet these were ment and mass murder. behavior to all necessary and productive 
the year except on the eve of elections my friends. Some of them had run er- The fact that this accusation applies activities, 
when he invariably found his way bacl ands for me in politics, others had done to almost everyone of us does not, [ Goodman has also been persuaded by 
to the Republican corral. This party me many favors. ... I was torn, as I think, nullify its truth. One can argue the writings of the radical Freudian, Dr, 
“regularity” was not cerebrated on his often am in politics, between the desire that a certain kind of criminal behavior Wilhelm Reich, that the repression 1 
part. It was instinctive, a form of at- to jump in the fiery furnace as a martyr, = s lesser evil. But, as Goodman points sexuality in children and adolescents t 
tachment to his family, his group, the and the instinet to save my hide and go out, si = only the isolation of the issue aigiraanibnaiean anx10us submissiveness to t 
manners and mores of his surroundings. along on the broad way that leadeth to from its causes that restricts the choice authority. He therefore favors encourag. ¢ 
He might object, he did object to the lestruction. In the end I toddled along to the lesser evil. It means that we have ing the sexual satisfaction of the young, r 
manners and ‘eustom of his group, but = ashamed, disheveled in body and too long neglected the greatest good. To and especially providing adolescents with ‘ 
he could no more divorce himself from it spirit.” withdraw completely from the area of opportunity for sexual gratification s 
than he could part with members of his But Will and Charley never had a seri- oo & oe one yee oe — be purcoene ees sexuailiy ont i ‘ 
ewn family. The one breach of “regular- cacaaneae. ‘ have been so Jong involved), but it is litical attitudes is, I suspect, much more © 
ity” he committed, his joining with and Shacls ein: Whiten seinen ties we - “— nes we can — - sora wsgen <0 es ve ~y 7 
sponsoring of the Bull Moose movement on politics it is in structure, in flavor, in wee ee eT es eh ae ws age ah 7 
was not a contradiction, but, in.its es- iui sneee anes ain a prot of wei powers. strong correlation between sexual conti. t 
sence, an affirmation of loyalty te his i ae el eShmeesarcty go othe ton - The start must be made, then, in terms nence and cooperative, peaceful social 1 
group, for the progressive forces were the shamaatedtatios of the “at in eeutive - 7 — living. Goodman's —— nanan. = is mt ce ee g 
in turbulent opposition to the machine uesiens No nenelint intent on 0r- 33 ee simed at producing the resigned, ey: See See maesprannonens ee 3 
in the Republican party, and White, pent of prac sould ce a “ ascetic, other-worldly mystics of Aldous natural pressures and frustrations would 
moved by both the cause of the progres- aaaiied his pier anit seca Pr Huxley . utopia. It is directed toward release a healthier, less-obsessed wl ¢ 
sives and the personality of Teddy Roose- # : aie 7 “ r & sean ent, spontaneity, productivity, and responsi- more spontaneous attitude toward sexual ft 
velt, gravitated away from, but did not = — “ tage eae gn : bility. His first precept is that it is a enaneere. tl 
break with the machine to become a ie ayn — igen song matter of guilt to work in factories or Although I share most of Font 9! W 
sae alt Ghai that Weenene, inevitable in a person's existence than offices merely for wages. “The aim of man’s prejudices and agree with most o! c 
did White in the descriptions of the men economy is not the efficient production his formulations, I cannot share his 
The book tells much of the political and women who made the company of of commodities, but cooperative jobs optimism or his sense of the simplicity B 
history of our contemporary ger ane ns his environment. Some of these descrip- themselves worth doing, with the work- of libertarian ethics. How, I wonder, f it 
and tells it from the point of view o tions are amusing, many of them are ers’ full understanding of the machines can an individual function serenely and ‘i 
one who was at once an inside partici touching, all of them are honest, well and processes, releasing the industrial fraternally in a city like New York! st 
pant and a detached observer. There wrought creaiians of a literary artist inventiveness that is in each man.” The streets, the architecture, the rush, i 
were evil men in politics and some of of the hig’+st rank. Therefore he is opposed to those who and the crowds, the machines, are of 
these men were his friends. When he as But, of course, White was a novelist would seek salvation in the smooth func- against him, apart from more subtle and W 
sociated himself with them it was not # high rank. That, indeed, should have tioning of the present industrial ma- insidious influences. Again, how dos pe 
because he condoned the i corrupt and been hi ingle preoccupation in life. chine, whether through full employment, the libertarian cope with state-force that E. 
sinister designs which, frequently en Instead, there were the distractions of vocational guidance, or administrative ~ forbids, and punishes by incarceration a 
ough, he failed to recognize in their full volitics, the diversions of journalism, the bureaus. These compromises have the the practices Goodman proposes? If te ab 
implicatio it because the men them- hores of editing a country newspaper effect of freezing a situation whieh is should point to Gandhi (as he does), ta 
selve interested him and intrigued hi ) ep him from the true fulfillment of basically intolerable. must be observed that Gandhi could § 
perceptior an artist and human he capacities. Possibly, too, his hard Goodman’s second rule is a restate- have acted as he did if India were unc st 
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EAR ILYA GREGORIEVICH: 


D Fifteen years ago—in the Spring 
z of 1931 —- another distinguished 
Soviet writer visited cur shores. He, too, 
was wined, dined, cockailed and toasted. 
The fellow-travelers (and there were 
many more of them in those days than 
now) swooned like bobby-soxers. They 
were titillated by his speeches—the same 
kind of speeches you have been making, 
Jlya Gregorievich. In fact, if you looked 
through the newspaper files, you would 
find a strange repetition, a sort of re- 
hash of the same Grade-B movie script 
but with a new cast. 

The other celebrated Soviet writer also 
Dr, played his role to perfection. And under 


the same regisseur. He, too, asserted 





that he was no politician but a littera- 
teur. When pressed about freedom of 
expression in Russia, he would subtly 
deflect his questioner by demanding 
“What about the sharecroppers in the 
South?” and mention the case of the 











po Scottsboro boys (you've forgotten that 
nore one!) or inquire about Tom Mooney. 
Aux This always slayed them. For he, like 
of a you, never forgot that he was permitted 
ont to leave the Soviet Union and visit the 
cial United States only by the grace and 
at 8 generosity of the vochd, Yosif Vissa- 
dw yionovich Djugashvili. 
would The person I am referring to, Ilya 
= Gregorievich, is your friend and my 
— friend—Boris Pilniak. Ironically enough, 
the first time I met you was at a gather- 
Goo: ing at Pilniak’s home on Leningradskoye 
ost of Chaussee in Moscow. That was in the 
e 2 early 1930’s. The date is important, 
plicit Because at that time, you will admit, 
enter, | it was quite courageous of Boris An- 
y - dreievich to consort with you. You were 
York still persona non grata with the Soviet 
} ust, authorities, In the eyes of the party 
3, are officialdom you were an unreconstructed 
le & white emigré who belatedly made his 
N dots peace with Stalinism. (The Large Soviet 
— Encyplopaedia, Vol. 64, page 583, char- 
re ’ acterized you as a “writer who sighs 
ey about the disapearing ‘paradise’ of capi- 
oes) talist society.”’) 
ae But all this is water over the Dnieper- 
be stroy Dam. The party line has changed 
and the “Browderism” in your life has 
ra seemingly been forgiven. You are now 


in high favor again with the little Father 
in the Kremlin. This offers you the 
opportunity, if you have the courage and 
humanity, to help save the life of Boris 
Pilniak. 


For close to two decades Boris Pilniak 





dominated the Soviet literary scene. He 
was the acknowledged dean of Soviet 
writers, the chronicler and interpreter 
of the October Revolution. As the Presi- 
dent of the Union of Russian Authors, 
he was the molding force of a genera- 
tion of young post evolutionary writers, 


He commanded a host of followers and 
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im ato . 
nitators. His books, acclaimed by lead- 


lr . ° 
. “ics within and outside Russia, 





all-million editions and were 
translated into some twenty foreign 
tongues 1 
i ngues. For yn ry s, he was the 
best kn¢ 





ters abroad. 















, nial \ 
1 re ak Was yn October 12, 1894, 
ving n Mozhaisk, ir > province of Moscow. 
jetermi* IR His real name is Vogau. He is of 
7 rman-Russiar Jewish stock. On his 
rs side, he is descended from the 
< “rman 1 c — \ 
forms “Tman colonists of Volga who 
ret! Settled in Ri , 
s whel : ed in Russia in the 18th century. 
o vot His mother’e 4 
n ‘ers people were Volga mer- 
sont Chants of R 
overell “8S OF Russian origin, 
) 
pave Pilniak’s } 
to e pie ax'8 literary career began at an 
net arly age "hey \ . : 
vo Be “a age. While still at the university, 
e : 





“ontributed feuilletons to provincial 
——, h ich att racted nationwide 
Stories . * first collection of short 

Ppeared in 1920. Two years 
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By I. D. W. Talmadge 





~ 
@ Before his depariure from American shores, Ilya Ehrenburg received the 


following letter from 1. D. W. Talmadge. 


No reply came before the famous Russian 


writer sailed back to the USSR. Since Ehrenburg will not intervene to save Pilniak, 
we suggest that our readers write to the Soviet Ambassador in Washington, Novikov, 
asking “Where is Boris Pilniak? Will Stalin spare his life?” 

I. D. W. Talmadge is the foreign affairs editor of a national magazine. He has 
contributed to the “American Mercury,” “Current History,” “Asia,” “Forum,” 


’ 


“Common Sense,” “Russian Review,’ 


“Current Biography, “American Spectator,” 


“Magazine Digest,” ‘Digest & Review,” “Woman’s,” “Editor & Publisher,” “Oppor- 
tunity,” the “Saturday of Literature” and the “New York Times” Book Section. He 
is probably the only non-Russian to have an article published in the “Large Soviet 


Encyclopaedia.” 


Talmadge has two books, “Homage to Pushkin (1936) and “Whose Revolution” 


(1942), published by Howell & Soskin. 


He has also adapted the play “The Path of 
Flowers” which was produced in New York. 


He spent close to three years in Moscow, from 1931 to 1933, when he was on 
the staff of the “Moscow Daily News” and also did various stints for the “Associated 


Press.” 
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later, he published his novel, The Naked 
Year, which created a literary furor. It 
is still regarded by many critics as his 
masterpiece. This was the earliest lit- 
erary treatment of the Revolution, a 
poignant depiction of the birth of the 
new social order and the ruthless strife 
between classes. 

The sequel, Machines and Wolves, 
published a few years later, established 
Pilniak’s place in the vanguard of New 
Russia’s literature. This novel was fol- 
lowed in quick succession by several 
others. His complete works now run into 
a dozen volumes. (Only three or four 
of his novels are available in English 
translation.) You know, Ilya Gregorie- 
vich, that leading critics have ranked 
Pilniak with the greatest masters of 
Russian belle-lettres. 

Pilniak’s first serious clash with Sta- 
linist censorship occurred in 1927, when 
he published a satirical piece called The 
Tale of the Unextinguished Moon and 
sub-titled significantly “The Assassina- 
tion of the Commissar.” It tells the story 
of a high-placed Commissar who is 
forced by his party chief to submit to 
an unnecessary surgical operation and 
who dies while under chloroform. The 
facts of this tale are allegedly based 
on the circumstances of War Commissar 
Frunze’s death. The allusions to Stalin 
were unmistakable. Pilniak’s express de- 
nial, in the preface, that the central 
figure of his story resembled Frunze 
only heightened the suspicion. All copies 
of the magazine were confiscated and 
both editor and author barely escaped 
exile. 

In 1931 apeared his novel, The Volga 
Flows Into the Caspian Sea, in which 





Boris Pilniak 





Ilya Ehrenburg 


the author used the Five-Year Plan as 
his theme. This novel was warmly praised 
in the New York liberal weeklies. The 
reception accorded it in the official Soviet 
press, however, was rather frigid. Mos- 
cow critics accused the author of com- 
mitting every conceivable bourgeois sin. 
Only one tiny voice was raised in his 
defense. Oddly enough, it was mine. 


It happened that an English-language 
paper in Moscow asked me to review the 
book—which I did very briéfly but favor- 
ably. Two days later, a blistering article 
—twice the size of my review—was 
published in Pravda, attacking this 
bourgeois, anti-working class, pro-capi- 
talist writer, Talmadge, who had the 
brazen effrontery to call the Pilniak 
novel a proletarian classic. The authori- 
ties promply advised me that my resi- 
dence permit was cancelled. Only the 
intercession of Kar] Radek, with his ex- 
tenuating plea of my youth and inno- 
cence, stayed my expulsion from the 
Soviet land of democracy. For months 
afterward, wherever I traveled in Rus- 
sia, my “notoriety” preceded me. People 
on introduction would ask if I were the 
Talmadge who was attacked in Pravda 
and would shy away uncomfortably. 

It was in connection with the Amer- 
ican publication of his “Volga” book by 
Ray Long (of the Cosmopolitan Book 
Corporation) that Pilniak came to the 
United States in March, 1931, for a 
three-months’ visit. He received the usual 
reception of a visiting “celebrity.” He 
was feted, interviewed—given the works. 
He told ship-news reporters that his 
income from royalties in Russia was 
twenty times greater than the nominal 
salary received by Joseph Stalin. The 
Sunday supplements picked up the item 
and carried feature stories about this 
visiting Soviet “millionaire.” Pilniak’s 
sojourn in America was marked by an 
outstanding literary event. It was at the 
dinner given in his honor at the Metro- 


e Strange Case of Boris Pilniak 
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politan Clue that Theodore Dreiser en- 
gaged Sinclair Lewis in fisticuffs... . 
* * * 


Upon his return to Moscow, Pilniak 
wrote O.K., a chronicle of his impressions 
of the United States. It was a rather gro- 
tesque picture of Hooverian America, 
full of leftist distortions which Pilniak 
must have imbibed with cocktails at the 
parties given for him by American par- 
lor pinks. A section of the book 
translated by me and published in /nter- 
national Literature (No. 1, 1933). The 
phrase, “O.K.”—thanks to Pilniak—has 
since become part of every Russian’s 
vocabulary. I have heard it on the 
streets of Leningrad and from mujiks 
in the Ukraine. 

Boris Pilniak and I traveled together 
back to Russia and for two years | 
stayed with his family in Moscow. Next 
to Lenin’s Tomb, Pilniak’s residence was 
the place most frequented by visiting 
Americans. The Pilniak house on Lenin- 
gradskoye Chausee was also the salon 
of Moscow's intelligentsia. Here at 
nightly vecherinkas the latest trends in 
the arts were heatedly discussed and the 
sorrows of the world drowned in gal- 
lons of vodka. Many oi the illustrious 
“names” who attended these gatherings 
have since perished in the purges. 

There are two mysteries about Boris 
Pilniak—his strange disappearance, and, 
more amazing, the casual acceptance of 
his disappearance by the reading publie 
abroad. Think of the hullabaloo that 
would have been raised if, say, Louis 
Aragon had simply vanished in France! 
And yet when this dean of Soviet writers 
—-who had been feted in the United 
States only a few years earlier—was 
swallowed in the wave of purges which 
swept across Russia in the late 1930's, 
his disappearance was totally unnoted. 
Not only was it ignored by the govern- 
ment-controlled press in the Soviet Union 
but, to the best of my knowledge, no 
notice of it was taken br any American 
or British publication. From what I 
have been able to establish from friends 
who were in Moscow at the time, there 
was no “public trial” of Pilniak, no 
“confessions.” He was suddenly ab- 
ducted one night by agents of the NKVD 
who raided his dacha near Moscow in 
1938. Neither Pilniak nor his wife, 
daugther or son has been heard of 
since, 

There is a possibility that Pilniak has 
not been “liquidated,” that he is stilt 
languishing in some Soviet concentration 
camp. That is why I appeal to you, Ilya 
Ehrenburg. You may be able to save his 
life. A petition from you to Stalin might 
carry weight. I realize that it would 
take considerable courage to write it, But 
that is in the tradition of all the masters 
of Russian literature, from Pushkin to 
Gorky. 





WORLD EVENTS 
SECTION EXCELLENT 


From M. Z. FRANK 
To the Editor: 


I WANT to congratulate you on Stephen 
Naft’s excellent booklet on Latin Amer- 
ica. J found it so stimulating and so 
full of clearly presented information on 
the subject that I went over it twice 
and marked it up—something I hardly 
ever do with any book. I found all you= 
supplements excellent, though I cannot 
agree with everything they say, but this 
booklet, dealing as it does with a sub- 
ject on which everybody has an opinion 
but nobody has any adequate informa- 
tion, has particularly attracted my atten- 
tion. 
New York. 
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R.K.O. Screens Full of Stars All Summer Long 








“Rasy to Wed” — — “Of Human Bondage’ 
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Commencing Wednesd 


week after week, RKO Theatres will present the best shows in its his- 
Some of the stars soon to be enjoyed 


tory all through the summer. 
in their latest hits at local RKO The 


More Tomorrow” teamed with “Her Kind of Man,” starring Zachery 
Scott, Janis Page and Dane Clark and starting on Wednesday, July 10th. 


The following week, Dick Haymes, 
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—°M.G.M. FILM MUSICAL 
OPENING AT CAPITOL 

“Easy to Wed,” new MGM 
Technicolor musical, coming to the 
Capitol Theatre on Thursday, July 
11, is said to be easy to look at, 
easy to listen and all, 
easy to laugh at. 

With a star-studded cast, topped 
by Van Johnson, Esther Williams, 
Lucille Ball and Keenan Wynn, the 
new picture is a story of a debonair 
man-about-town who sells his 
charm to the highest bidder only 
to find himself of 
bigamy. 

Against this laid a colorful 
background of metropolitan action 
contrasted with scenes at a Mex- 
ican resort, with Van Johnson and 
Miss Williams doing their first 
singing and dancing on the screen, 
and the lovely Esther again reveal- 
ing her skill as a and 
living champ. 

The partnered stars-in-person 
show will be headed by George 
Paxton and his orchestra, featuring 
soloists Rosemary Calvin, Johnny 
Bond and Lee Taylor. The comedy 
antics of Joey Adams and Tony 
Canzoneri will add to the program’s 
|laugh values. Hal LeRoy will offer 
ja tap dance routine, while Mark 
| Plant will contribute a program of 
new song numbers. 


“A STOLEN LIFE" 


to, above 


facing charges 





is 


swimming 
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Stadium Concerts 
Programs 
Fourth Week of 1946 Season 


Monday, July 8. (In case of rain 
this program will be postponed 
until Tuesday night.) — Conductor, 
Laszlo Halasz. Overture to “Der 
Freischuetz,” Weber; Symphony 
No. 2, in B flat, Schubert. Inter- 
mission. Psalmus Hungaricus, Ko- 
daly, for tenor solo, chorus and 


orchestra (first Stadium perform- 
ance); tenor solo, Irwin Dillon; 
chorus, Schola Cantorum; Hugh 
Ross, director. 

Tuesday, July 9. Conductor, 
Laszlo Halasz. Soloist, Edward 
Kilenyi, Pianist. — Overture to 


“Schwanda the Bagpiper,” Wein- 
berger; Two Excerpts from “Kho- 
vantchina,” Moussorgsky, (a) In- 
troduction (Dawn on the river 
Moskva), (b) Entracte (Persian 
Dance), Vitava (“Die Moldau’), 





Smetana. Intermission. Dance; 
Macabre, Liszt; Hungarian Fan-} 
tasia, Liszt. Edward Kilenyi. 
— An 
Native 


Laszlo Halasz. 
| Overture, Copland; Land 
| 2—Mulberry Street, 3— 


5—Hooded Legion, 6—Memorial 





CONTINUES AT THE 
HOLLYWOOD THEATRE 
“A Stolen Life,” Warne 


3ros. 





drama starring Bette Davis with 
Glenn Ford and Dane Clark, enters 
its ninth week today at the New 
f ‘ : ¥ York Hollywood Theatre. 
ay, July 10th, and continuing on Wednesdays, In the new film, Miss Davis 


portrays the dual role of twin sis- 
ters, whose love for the same man 
involves them in conflict. 
Charlie Ruggles, Walter 
nan, Peggy Knudsen, Esther 
and Bruce Bennett play 
roles in 


satres include Ann Sheridan in “One srer 
sren- 
Dale 


Maureen O'Hara and Harry James Supporting 

































The W 

| Delius; La Calinda (dance 
the opera “Koanga’”’), Delius; 
| ero, Ravel. 


from 
Bol- 


SCHWARTZ RE-ENGAGES 
RUMSHINSKY FOR 
NEW SEASON 


Joseph Rumshinsky, 
Yiddish composers, has 


dean 
been 





Wednesday, July 10. Conductor,| John Conte, star of the Teentimers 
Outdoor| Club show, 


Suite, Blitzstein; 1—The Fathers,| son at Palisades Amusement 
a) Dusty | N. J., Monday afternoon, Jaly &th, 
Sun, b) American Day, 4—Parade,| Art Mooney and his orchestra con- 


Day, 7—Funeral, 8—Finale. (First! the Jersey fun center playing for 
public performance.) Intermission. | the 
alk to the Paradise Garden, | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


of | played the hundredth performance 
re-|of the musical at the Martin Beck 
engaged by Maurice Schwartz to|Theatre. The Edward Gross pro- 
compose the music for all plays duction will continue at this theatre 


At Palisades 
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will be one of many 
celebrities who will appear in per. 





tinue as the headline attraction at 





free stage shows and free 


dancing nightly. 


"ST. LOUIS WOMAN" 
PLAYS 100TH 
PERFORMANCE 


The cast of “St. Louis Woman” 























































































































































have the stellar roles in “Do You Love Me,” accompanied by “Dark C SA St sen Life , Mr. Schwartz plans to produce in | throughout the summer and well 
Corner,” starring Lucille Ball and Mary Stevens. The next show co-| w ores Bernhardt directed for the season of 1946-47 at the|Arna Bontemps and the late poet 
stars Gary Cooper and Ingrid Bergman in the dramatic sensation |" * Yiddish Art Theatre. The first)into the fall season. Written by 
“Saratoga Trunk.” Then will come Abbott and Costello in “Little “a: ~ | play, “Song of the Dnieper,” | Countee Gullen, the play hes ats 4 
Giant,” accompanied by Maria Montez in “Tangier.” p | dramatized from Zalman Shneour’s|by Harold Arlen and lyrics by & 
~- —-- -—- anata NOW — > ae oat, opens, Oc-|Johnny bg pee , me 3 
pA da, tober at the Yiddish Art e-|settings by Lemuel Ayers, 
WARNER BROS. \CHANGE IN STADIUM P jatre, with Maurice Schwartz in the|dances were staged by Charles 
RECEIVES AWARD FROM |'CONCERTS PROGRAM ame MEN WOULDN'T leading role and Mr. Licht serving} Walters. The entire production 
PARENTS INSTITUTE In the first half of the program, ||couseum LET HER ALONE! as guest director. was directed by Rouben Mamoulian, 

The Parents Institute, national we \ Night in Italy, Saturday, || 81st street ° 
organization engaged in promoting | - uly 6, the two Mozart arias: | | 8 STREET ’ 7 7 
parent and child relationships, will | Aprile un po quel’ occhi from “Le mae WORLD PREMIERE 
present a citation to the Warner | N zze de FFigaro” and the Ser-|] 125th st ER ROBERT SYLVIA ANN 
brothers for their pioneering in|enade from “Don Giovanni,” an- |] REGENT 
the field of sound motion pictures.|nounced for release the weekend | | RIVERSOE in SAM WOOD'S YOUNG = SIDNEY - RICHARDS 

The presentation is one of many |June 29-30, will not be pro- ~~ 4a : = 
similar honors being conferred on|grammed. They will be substituted |]—— Heantheats W 3 } ad 
the Warners in commemoration of|hby the arias Di Provenza il mar rt CG/LC oH iw b 
the Twentieth Anniversary of|from Verdi's “La Traviata” and ||POROHAM JEAN PIERRE AUMONT q 
falking Pictures. ‘the Largo al factotum from “II re ADOLPHE MENJOU with DUDLEY DIGGES and introducing DOUGLAS DICK 

In presenting the award, the) Barbier de Seviglia,” by Rossini, aed mut BASIL RATHBONE Directed by WILLIAM DIETERLE - Screenplay by LILLIAN HE 
Institute was influenced not only;to be sung by Giuseppe De Luca |royat and Ind feature A HAL WALLIS Production 
tional and cultural values brought with orchestral accompaniment. WESTCHESTER THE SCREEN § MASTERPNECE OF TMlaaaee A Paramount Picture 
to the screen by sound and dialogue,} The rest of the program remains | Mt. VERNON pp "ame a nee ig —— # IN PERSON & - =— 
but also by the many Warner con-'as announced previously NEW ROCH BEDLAM | Handsome recording star of SELL Radio e' 
tributro: the way of pictures . oe \ 
that have furthered the causes of . YONKERS BORIS KARLOFF- ANNA LEE | | ANDY RUSS! Pavede” | onl 
Americanism and good citizenship | —plus— 

Lectin teen Secmencx See Though. 8b |) | ALAN CARNEY is be 
“Of HUMAN BONDAGE,” DYKER rk pi te plus JACK WILLIAMS Comn 
NEW W AO_NER MELODRAMA Flatbush and Oe Kaib on rapture...and terror! | —plus— 
AT N.Y. STRAND PARAMOUNT presents MADISON GENE TIERNEY THE PIED PIPERS e 
E A At tion! 

“Of Human Bondage,” new ALAN LADD — VINCENT PRICE | coo RE AS See Sa ee m Schw 
Warner Bros = - ome based VERONICA LAKE PUBLIC WALTER HUSTON | RAYMOND SCOTT So mant 
upon the nove y Vy. Somerset Wi TRYOU AND HIS THRILING NEW 1946 BAND 
Maugham and sta Paul Hen LLIAM BENDIX | euerns t GLENN LANGAN ea : - ne many 
reid, Eleanor Park and Alexi l ™ | aes q enna COOL 8.30 AM not te 
Smith, will open at the New Yor! THE BL Aepoe ™ () — Doors Open 8: pie =7 be set 
Strand Theatre beginning Friday E | RICH. HILL ‘ ‘A | p A R A M Oo U N MIDNIGHT FEATURE NIGHTLY tion | 
July 5. STRAND ‘| TIMES SQUARE 

Spike Jones and his City Slicker DA HH L A‘ MANHATTAN _— “ —— a 
will headline the new accompanying | COLONIAL and 2nd feature fame 
“in person” show. po war & sind ee contr, 

aaa “A BOY, A GIRL 6 = 
” - ’ G 
eae ET Gi a = 
we <Ut ent "Ox Bc 
color production of Will James’ | | Gane VERNON - Marcy MeOUNRE + Setix SRESSART and « 
famous classic, “Smoky,” remains} __ presuy 
for a second week at the Rear! a Samana weenie ° and | 
Theatre. a The acclaim for factor 
we ty ae oe We &, mi oO K Y - 
headed by the young screen star | m4 ¥. 
of "Mr. Big.” Donald O'Connor, | Danny Kaye in tue 
also continues a second week. IN TECHNICOLOR , Stor ;' ” Unfort 
—_—:— ring: . 
| Fred MacMURRAY =: “The Kid from Brooklyn tector 
THEATRE PARTIES | ac ANNE BAXTER ; ; Russi 
; A 20th CENTURY-FOX Picture continues. 12th Big Week! areas 
Al) trade anions and fra- etetene . are in 
ternal organizations are re- | On Stage—In Person! * For a fun festival ...take the family!” are be 
questec when plannin: theatre |) Screen Star of “Mr. Big” Himself : — JIMMIE FIDLER inan 
parties to do so through Ber- |) ' with PATSY 

aard Feinman, Manager of the | | DONALD o CONNOR O"CONNOR Broadway at 45th , Midnite Show Every Night PB 
| NEW LEADER THEATRICAL J| THE THREE SWIFTS Coot ASTOR Russig 

apene te i " : 

DEPARTMENT. Phone AL | EXTRA! BUSTER SHAVER EXTRA! of th 

conquin 4-4622, New Leader || with OLIVE, GEORGE and RICHARD “erieu 

Vhestrical Department, 7 East || 7th AVENUE and 50th STREET 

ted Strect, Rew York one Se°* ROXY Doors Open 10:30 A. M. Wy 
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L EVENING f 
LE’S HOLIDAY.” An 
tts Music and lyrics by 
Herbert Kingsley. Water ballets 


- 7 | olton. Pro- 
directed joy in as-|Park. Unfortunately, it is wholly 
duced °Y with John Moses. uninspired. Only the natural charm th seiialdan 
web Al White, Jr. At the|of water ballets comes at moments, 4 oo ps mae a ce 
Siagitheatre, Flushing Meadow |to lighten the evening. ae Se Sires gs. 
Park. ie riots Rip Van Winkle, in his sleep|less satisfactory. 

a a time, goes to the land of Mother 


Popular Dance Team 





What happened to Rip Van 
Winkle during his twenty years of 
sleep? An answer is offered in the 
“aquaretta” at the World’s Fair 


Grounds, now Flushing Meadow 


Goose (this is, perhaps, a bid for 
the children; it is completely lack- 
ing in the gay fancy of the musicals 
like “Babes in Toyland” and “The 
Wizard of Oz’). 
he goes to King Neptune’s Court, 
there to marry the Princess. This 
provides 
ballets. 


excuse 
There is little novelty in 
their patterns, and even the ultra- 
violet effects surprise rather than 
delight. But the gracefully swimm- 


Wolf, has 


More important, 
tative; 
water 


for the 





ing of June Earing is the high 
mark of the preduction. 


The clown divers are funny, as 
usual; but the fancy-divers seemed 
all a bit in need of practice. Per- 
haps, as the season advances—if 
lasts — they will 


The play part of the evening is 
The dialogue, on 
the whole, is banal. The “wisdom” 
put into the mouth of Rip’s dog, 
neither 
else worth troubling to give a dog 
speech for. The lyrics are bad. The 
music is in the main obviously imi- 
but even th 
originality is at times abandoned. 
When the mock triplets come forth, 
they go through their regular mo- 
tion-picture house stage show rou- 
tine, including that overdone “I’m 
a Big Girl Now.” A 


wit 


than this. 


evenings. 





THIRD WEEK AT 


nor aught William 


“The Blue Dahlia,” 


is sure of 
> Flatbush at DeKalb 


Boy, a Girl and a 
animal film feature. 





fter Dame Van 


HORSESHOE SHOW 











The Nicholas Brothers featured in 

the Edward Gross’ musical “St. 

Louis Weman” at the Martin Beck 
Theatre. 


Iva Withers 





In Hit at Brooklyn Paramount 


Alan Ladd and Mulham Bendix in a tense scene from “The Blue Dahlia” | 
which continues a third week in Brooklyn. 





Ly 
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é ae ? 3 ING 
In the Theatre Guild musical 


“Carousel” at the Majestic 








IN WORLD'S + 
LARGEST * 
SWIM caste * 


100 Rides & Attractions @ 6 Midways of Fun FREE 


AMUSEMENT PARK. 


@ opri2sth sr. FREE 
AERIAL 
ACT 


ART MOONEY 


AND HIS ORCH. 
FoR 


SHOWS & 
sae 
REE 4 


“BLUE DAHLIA" STAYS 








American in Paris - 


Rhapsody in Blue 
SMALLENS, Conductor 


Lewisohn Stadium 
Amsterdam Ave., 136th to 138th Sts. 


PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
THURSDAY, July 11 


GERSHWIN NIGHT 
PIANO SOLOIST 
OSCAR LEVANT | 


“Strike Up the Band” - Piano concerto 
Porgy and Bess” 


Winkle’s nagging, Ri» should have 
been treated to something better 


So should the folks that journey 
out to the “aquaretta,” these warm 


BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 

Alan Ladd, Veronica Lake and} 
3endix will continue to | 
thrill Brooklynites in Paramount’s | 
which begins a} 
third week today on the screen of | 
the Brooklyn Paramount Theatre, 
Avenues. 
Dog” 


is 


BOURBON JOINS DIAMOND 


Art Bourbon, eccentric dancer, | qm. as. ye Mattcon 
"Qe ac 2) Aeor iy ; y ristine ohnson ean asto 
has replaced Bill Acorn in Billy }\aieccond. MAJESTIC. Theatre 


Prices: (Incl. Tax) 30¢, 606, $1.20 
Stadium Box Office: AUdubon 3-3400 







} and John Elliot. 
| made a long time ago. 


}at his moujik-trap usually run a 
| year. 


Rose’s Diamond Horseshoe shew 
“Toast of the Town” which features 
Joe Howard, Fritzi Scheff, the Wat- 
son Sisters, Ann Pennington, Ross 
and La Pierre, Michael Edwards 
Acorn had to ful- 
| fill a contract in Canada which was 
He didn’t 
realize that the Billy Rose shows 





THEATRE GUILD PRODUC 110N: 





THE MUSICAL HIT 


a CAROUSEL 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Book & Lyrics by 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN. 2nd 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 

| Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
} with Harold Keel, [va Withers 


44th St. West of B’way. Evgs. 8:30 
Matinees Thursdays and Saturdays 








THE MUSICAL HIT 


OKLAHOMA! 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ “Green Grow 
the Lilacs” 
| Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
ook and Lyrics 
by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2d 
|}| Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
Jack Kilty - Joseph Buloff 
Betty Jane Watson - Ruth Weston 
Air-Cond. ST. JAMES Theatre 
44th St. West of B’way. Evgs. 8:30 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday 





1.80 
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dat 


BETTE 


IN WARNER BROS. 


"“ASTOLENLIFE" 


| GLENN FORD - 
WALTER BRENNAN - 


Directe 


HOLLYWOOD 


DAVIS 


HIT 


ith 


' DANE CLARK | 
CHARLIE RUGGLES 


CURTIS BERNHARDT 
Broadway at 5lst Street 
CONTINUOUS 





















N. J. 
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Eleanor PARKER 
Alexis SMITH 


IN WARNER BROS. HIT 


"OF HUMAN BONDAGE" 


IN PERSON * 


SPIKE JONES & His City Slickers 


Plus—HIS BIG REVUE 
; BROADWAY at 
47th STREET 


< Paul HENREID 


W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM'’S 


STRAND 























Trends Continued from Page Two 
seizure of complete control by the unions, 
whieh eusted the former publishers and 
editors. 

@ The fact that the countries of East- 
ern Europe which benefit most from 
UNRRA aid are Communist-controlled 
is being exploited politically by Austrian 
Communists, 


* ” ~ 


@ It was news to hear that the 
Schweinfurth ball-bearing werks, dis- 
mantled in the American zone of Ger- 
many for reparations to Russia, were 
not to go to Russia at all, but were te 
be set Up again just across the demarca- 
tion line in Thuringia (in the Russian- 
tontrolled zone). This report, whieh 
tame in a broadcast from a Russian- 
controlled radio in Eastern Germany, 
was followed by another significant 
‘ery. Certain factories in the Sudeten- 
land of Czechoslovakia were moved out, 
Presumably to Russia, as reparations, 
tnd the unfortunate Sudeten-German 
factory hands were deported to Ger- 
a So the Czechs thought. But it 
a that the deportees are not so 
— as expected. For these 
_ actually moved, not to 
pi a ~ to the Saxony-Thuringia 

7érmany, where the Russians - 















} “ein control. And the Sudeten-Germans 


rang at their old lathes again, only 

' @ new locality, 

PB sn Russian maneuvers 

om nt _Durposes: (1) They give 

a — industrial potential in a part 

iets me which was principally 
tural; and (2) they make the 


serve two 
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Germans in the Russian zone grateful 


te Russia, and the Germans in the 
western zones resentful against the 
British and Americans who dismantle 


their factories and throw them out of 
work. No wonder that the British and 
American authorities have stopped 
knocking down factories and are talking 
sense about maintaining German in- 
dustry and integrating the western 
occupation zones.—Human Events. 
* s ‘* 

@ One of the very few pieces of en- 
couraging news comes from an unex- 
pected quarter—British industry. British 
econemists, even before the war ended, 
Jaid dewn the dictum that British in- 
dustry must export at least 50 percent 
more than it did in 1938 if the Britsh 
standard of living was to be restored 
to the prewar level. The advance .to this 
goal, it was assumed, would be slow and 
painful, if not impossible of attainment. 
But, it is now reported, the rise in 
British exports has been so steady and 
rapid that by May the volume will 
approximately read 90 percent of the 
1938 figure. This is a more accelerated 
pace than was anticipated. — Human 
Events. 

a . * 

@ The USA financed Brazil's “lost 
army of the Amazon,” 50,000 laborers 
who fought vainly in the battle for rub- 
ber. Only 3,000 returned from the jun- 
gles of the upper Amazon, and their 
health was broken by starvation and dis- 
ease, the Brazilian Government has now 
disclosed. 

- * * 

@ Unreported in the press is the utter 

destruction of the village of Wawolnica 





jin the Lublin Province of Poland, on 
May 18. This village was surrounded by 
two battalions of the Security Police and 
burned to the ground, inhabitants at- 
tempting to flee were shot. The reasons 
for this Polish “Lidice” atrocity are not 
yet known, except that most of the vil- 
were members of the Peasant 
Party which opposes Russian 
Tien. 


jagers 
domina- 


* * * 


@ The schools run by the Polish Work- 
ers (Communist) Party have graduated 
1,600 “brigadiers,” or active leaders in 
trade unions, etc., as well as 1,311 peas- 
ant agitators. The Central School is at 
Lodz, housed appropriately in a former 
German school; it is the center of a net- 
work of 42 provincial Communist schools 
to train leaders. The teachers are main- 
ly Russians? 





WORKERS’ DAILY PAY BUYS 
2 Lbs. Flour in Spain 


Tue Spanish anti-fascist weekly, La 
Botalla, organ of the POUM, published 
in Paris, has printed a c.~parison be- 
iween prices and wages now being paid 
in Barcelona. According to reports of 
Spanish workers who have just come 
from Franco-land, skilled machinists in 
one of the largest plants in Barcelona 
recently struck to protest their wages 
of 15 to 16 pesetas a day. Unskilled 
workers were getting 12 pesetas a day. 











2 lbs. of bread ..... mm pesetas 
2 Ibs. of sugar 40 pesetas 
2 lbs. of potatoes 10 pesetas 
2 Ibs. vegetables nummer’ pesetas 
2 Vhs. Of OUT nec 16 pesetas 





Soviet Diplomacy Bankrupt 

“Not often in history has a great 
nation lost such influence and good will 
in one year as Russia has... . Her poli- 
cies and desires are repudiated in almost 
every country free to express itself.... 
Russian diplomacy is plainly bankrupt. 
This is one of the great failures of 
history.” — Joseph C. Harsch, in the 
Christian Science Monitor, 





@ “The British loan i. much more even 
‘the 
cornerstone of American economic policy.’ 


than what Senator Barkley called 


It is the cornerstone of world economy 
and the decision outranks all others the 
Senate has taken on international af- 
fairs in the last twenty-seven years. ... 
Wars, as modern history so tragically 
proves, breed on economic discord, and 
for the United States to invite a tragedy 
of another war by failing to live up to 
its world economie obligations would 
demonstrate a disastrous lack of respon- 
sibility, which no amount of platitudinous 
political good will could wipe out.” 

New York Herald Tribune, 





New Progressive Book Club 

@ The latest book club has a name 
which sounds as though it might be a 
Stalinist affair, but it is not. It is The 
Progressive Book Club, and it is genu- 
inely liberal. It will offer members a 
selection of important books "of social 
significance.” Its director is Milton 
Zotinsky; offices are at 111 West 90th St., 
New York 24, N. Y. 


ta 








Agricultural Production in USSR 


A Report Which Runs Afoul of Facts 
By WILLIAM KNIGHT 


HE newly created United Nations 
T inert Commission on Food and 

Agriculture has recently received 
a report of its Technical Committee 
“C,” of which Mordekai Ezekiel, Eco- 
nomic Adviser to the US Department of 
Azriculture, is the reporter. This first 
step of the new international organiza- 
tion arouses serious misgiving. 

Dealing with the agricultural 
duction during World War II, the report 
states that “In unoccupied parts of the 
Soviet Union production was greatly 
expanded,” and adds that “in the areas 
where production had 
[during the war] to high levels... 
efforts will be made to keep it high.” 

These statements arouse 
doubt. It is common knowledge that the 
Seuiet Union mobilized into the army 
practically every able-bodied man. Under 
the wartime duress, agricultural draft 
power decreased drastically. Of the three 
plants producing tractors, the Chelia- 
binsk plant was converted into a tank 
factory, while the Kharkov and Stalin- 
grad plants were destroyed. The greater 
part of big tractors was transferred 
from farms to the army ordinance. A 
large percentage of 
placed at the disposal of the 
Under these circumstances, a “greatly 
expanded” agricultural production would 
be nothing short of a 
it is assumed that the miracle of col- 
lectivization is not to the laws 
of nature. 

As a matter of fact, agricultural pro 
duction in wartime was curtailed in all 
the European countries outside of Rus- 
sia. The decrease was 


pro- 


been pushed 


considerable 


horses, too, was 


army. 


miracle, unless 


subject 


notable even in 
Germany, in spite of the millions of 
war prisoners and of “voluntary” for- 
eign workers, and in spite of imports 
trom Rumania and the Danubian coun 
tries, and of the smooth working of the 
administrative machinery. 

No magic could have prevenied the 
curtailment of agricultural production in 
the unoccupied part of the Soviet Union. 
The only crop which increased in volume 
was potatoes. The increase was due not 


to the accomplishment of collective 
farms, but to tiny potato patches 
where hungry city workers labored 


afier 10 or 12 hours’ of work daily. 
The grain acreage remained unchanged, 
but its yields declined substantially. All 
other major crops, 
showed considerable 
acreage and yields. 

In the farms, livestock al- 
most completely disappeared. Owing to 
the shortage of concentrated feed, live- 
stock products were curtailed even more 
than the herds. In reality the total 
agricultural production in the unoccu- 
pied part of the USSR, far from having 
shown a “great expansion,” decreased at 
percent, and 


especially cotton, 


decline in both 


collective 


-@st 20 
more, 


probably much 


. * * 


P RACTICALLY every important state- 
ment of the 
the Soviet 


report pertaining to 
distortion of 
fact or, at least, a gross exaggeration. 
Thus, with reference to the production 
in the interwar period, the report de- 
clares: “The most striking agricultural 
progress occurred in ... the Soviet 
Union.” In reality, according to most 
authorities, the Soviet Union was never 
able to export more than a fraction of 
the pre-1914 exports; nevertheless in 
1988, the best among the years imme- 
diately preceding World War II, the 
average per capita diet was 


Union is a 


substan- 


4 


than in 1909-1913. The 
feature of Russian collec- 
tivized agriculture is its failure to en- 
sure to the populace a diet at least os 
good as that mm Tsarist times. 
The decrease in agricultural 
is a characteristic 
economy. 
can be 
Soviet 


tially poorer 
outstanding 


export 
feature of Soviet 

The volume of this decrease 
ascertained even from official 
statistics. The Encyclopedia of 
Russian Export, published by the Soviet 
Trade Delegation in Germany in 1924 
(vol. I, p. 158), states that the average 
export of grain in the years 1909-1913 
reached about 10,000,000 tons, i.e., 11.8 
percent of the total production. Since 
1932, according to Soviet statistics, the 
export has never exceeded 2,000,000 
tons, i.e., about 2 percent of the total 
production. 


* - - 


Tue report states that “the Soviet 
Union had first to recover from the 
setbacks of war.” The Soviet Union did 
recover from the setbacks of war by 
1927-1928. The report fails to mention 
that after 1928-1929 Russian agriculture 
sustained a renewed setback due to the 
compulsory collectivization. The produc- 
tion of animal products in the USSR, 
after a big decline in the early thirties, 
has never again reached the level of 
the late twenties. This is the reason 
why the Russian diet in the best pre- 
war year was much poorér than ia 
1927-1928, or in 1909-1913. 

The assertion that 
tural 


Russian agricul- 
showed “the most 
is based on official 
figures. Mordekai Ezekiel, as 
Economic Adviser to the Department of 
Agriculture, should know better than 
give full credence to Soviet statistics. 
The officially claimed increase in Russian 
agricultural production for the 
following 1933 is 
the so-called 


production 
striking progress” 
Soviet 


years 
based on figures of 
botanical production, i.e., 
such potential production as might have 
been produced—but never was. These 
hypothetical crops are compared with 
actually obtained crops in Tsarist times 
and prior to 1933. No wonder that this 
method leads to astounding discoveries. 
Astounding is also the fact that a re- 
port drafted by a representative of the 
Department of Agriculture ignores tha 
generally known qualities of Soviet 
statisticians who by their figures have 
to support the Party line, and who ara 
kept in obedience by purges which have 
swept their ranks more than once. 

With all its unscrupulousness, the 
Soviet Government would never dare to 
issue inside Russia a statement about 
the “greatly expanded” agircultural 
production in unoccupied Soviet regions. 
It must have been delighted to read 
about its triumphs in a report sub- 
mitted to an international body. This 
certainly suits Soviet propaganda mar- 
velously, a propaganda which presenis 
to the Russians life abroad as stag- 
nation, servitude and starvation, and 
everything in the Soviet Union as 
progress, abundance and true freedom, 
The report presented to the Interna- 
tional Organization on Food and Agri- 
culture is a substantial help to this 
propaganda. The least that can be ex- 
pected is the issue of an official refuta- 
tion of this report and its withdrawal 
from circulation. 
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A Penetrating Novel About Russia 


DARKNESS AT NOON 


By ARTHUR KOESTLER 


The eyes of the world in the present crisis focus on Russia. What 
are the probable directions of the Soviet State? What lies behind the 
iron curtain? For an understanding of the dynamics of Bolshevism 
and of Soviet imperialism, Arthur Koestler’s brillant novel about the 
Moscow trials is invaluable. This psychological novel lays bare the 
internal workings of the Russian leaders and the Soviet State. 


If you have not yet read this classic of our times, or if you want 
a copy of your own for a permanent place in your library, here is your 
chance to get the novel FREE! 


i 

i 

ALL YOU NEED TO DO IS SEND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION! ! 
L 

; 


You Can Send a Subscription to Another Person, 
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Library or Organization, and Receive i 
, L 
the Novel Yourself! 
si a cl ci tlie ati Gham Gs We Sal Sabo a a ak ss ea 
| THE NEW LEADER, 7 East 15th St, New York 3, N.Y. 
| Please send me a FREE copy of Koestler's DARKNESS | 
al AT NOON. Enclosed you will find three dollars for one NEW! 
| subscription. | 
= s 
= This ! oe 
. | Name of NEW subscriber niinienanil 
@ C | RNID racks eeaiecctcasnccasasli nd | 
© oupon | se LONG incense SUARC nomena 
: Send Book to: Namencccccone- -atelissohaseadaanme 
= Now! | —j 
. l $3.00 for 52 issues plus 12 FREE issues of the monthly — 
s on world affairs, WORLD EVENTS. | 
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This Happened in the Russian Zone 


By Max Januszewski 


® The following narrative is part of a plea addressed to the British Military 
Government in Germany. Max Januszewski was a Social Democrat and a resident 
of Hohen-Neuendorf, a suburb of Berlin. After the Russians had moved in the — 
istration of the town was 90 percent Communist. The food ration was so low an 
the administrative procedures of the Russians so tyranical that Januszewski pro- 
tested in public meetings. On November 15, 1945, he was arrested, taken to ae 
and subjected to all the tortures formerly practiced by the Nazis. At his os 
“hearings” he was beaten into unconsciousness but refused to sign a statemen ‘ 
the effect that he was a Fascist. After 5 weeks in this concentration camp, he ie 
taken, on December 31, to Sachsenhausen. The part of his story bere seyret 
begins with his introduction to this camp. It is reprinted from The Neue Volkszeitung 
of June 1. 


sils were made of tin cans and spoons 
were carved out of wood. Whatever any 
of us had that was worth stealing was 
soon taker. away. 

By bribery of my guards with tobacco, 
I finally succeeded in being transferred 
to a work-battalion. There my wife found 
it possible to bribe the guards with to- 
bacco, brandy and other gifts so that [ 
received food from the outside and was 


Tus camp had a capacity of 15,000 
prisoners. Among them were 83 Social 
Democrats, at least 30 of whom had 
occupied municipal positions since the 
Russian occupation. ... All of these 
comrades had lacked enthusiasm for the 
union of Socialists and Communists in 
the United Socialist Party and had there- 
fore been sent to this prison camp for 


‘ — 2... -. 2 ” be 
“democratic eo ageagaine 2 oes rye able to prepare for my escape. On Feb 
in January, 1946, a special section of the bruary 13 the opportunity finally came. 


camp was set aside for those who were 
to be thus “educated.” I was told by 
Social Démocrats that at Ferch, near 
Potsdam, another special camp was de- 
voted to dealing with young Democrats, 
Here the prisoners were condemned to 
forced labor up to 20 years and shipped 
off to Russia. It is estimated that about 
30 percent of the young men in the Rus- 
sian sector are being dealt with in this 
way. 


I had foreseen that this step would be 
dangerous to my wife and daughter. 
These two therefore left my home ™ 
Hohen-Neuendorf, but I later learned 
that my mother-in-law had been impris 
oned as a hostage for me. But she = 
liberated after a week with instructions 
to look me up. : 

After my escape I remained hidde 
comrades in Berlin for 5 weeks, and dut- 
ing this time I partly recovered my 
health. Because of the danger of pe 
recaptured in Berlin, I did not preset! 
my report to British authorities there. 
After consulting with many friends, 
was able to travel with a representativ® 
of the Swedish Red Cross to Brunswick 
and from there I came to Alfeld. 


n by 


The death rate oi the camp at Sachsen- 
hausen rose to about 40 percent. Of the 
16,300 inmates in August, 1945, only 
12,000 remained alive until January, 1946, 
The population was, however, constantly 
replenished by new arrivals. Exchange 
of letters with relatives was punishable 


° SOF -? i vernmens 
by death. Likewise the introduction of I beg the British Military cna 
periodicals. There was no registration of to permit me to remain in the at 
deaths. The beds were mere bunks built Zone, preferably in Dusseldorf, a a 


of boards, and the more fortunate prison- 
ers were given one blanket apiece. Uten- 


place no difficulties in the way 
starting life anew. 
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NEWS 


NATIONAL 
D.F. State, Local, and Branch 
All 8: aon OF “red to exert all ef- 
nizations are UrBet 

pe bombard their Senators, and 
rs dl en on the continuation of the 
porgery members at vacation resorts 
ye action along the same 
ma Every S.D.F. member must do 
apt her utmost and at once. . Bos- 
- ‘Mess: Nathan Chanin and August 
Claessens, National Secretary, will speak 
at week-end conference of the New Eng- 
land Bureau, J.S.V., July 13, 14, at the 
Workmen’s Circle Samp, Framingham, 
Mass. ... August Claessens, National 
Secretary, will deliver a series of lec- 
E tures on “Social Problems, in a Chang- 
i Society,” at Unity House, Forest 
a Pa., during the week of July 15 

to 18 every morning at 11 a. m. 

NEW YORK CITY 

Eugene Victor Debs Anniversary Din- 
ner will be held on November 17th at 
Park Central Hotel. . . . City Executive 
Committee meets on Wednesday, July 
10th... . Algernon Lee, National Chair- 
man, speaks every S iturday evening at 
9:30 p. m. over radio station W.E.V.D. 
_, A. L Shiplacoff Branch: Card and 
Beer Party for the benefit of the new 
clubroom fund, will be held on Wednes- 
day, July 24, at Liberal Party Clubrooms, 
405 Dumont Ave., B’klyn. Deaths 
during the last week: Samuel Vogelson, 
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@ The most costly engineering feat in 





all military history was the Stilwell 
Road and pipeline; it was a $150,000,000 
project, and it ‘has al! been reclaimed 
by the jungle. 


@ The Twentieth Century Fund says 


; Medical Services 


member of Branch 1, Bronx, J.S.V.; Net- 
tie Mallis, member of the A. I. Shiplacoff 
Branch; Leon Gilbson, member of. the 
“Upper West Side Branch. Leon Gilbson 
was one of the pioneers of the New York 
Socialist Movement, a devoted and active 
worker. Dr. Simon Berlin, S. Matlin, 


Ben Josephson, and August Claessens 
spoke at the funeral services last Mon- 
day. 





@JOIN... 


LABORS OWN FRATERNAL ORDER 


THE WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 


A Non-Profit Cooperative Organization 
73,000 Members $7,500,000 in Assets 


For 
CULTURAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
RECREATIONAL 
activities dedicated to social 
progress and democracy 
And FRATERNAL BENEFITS 
at minimum cost 
Life Insurance from $100 to $3,000 
Disability Benefit 
Cemetery and Funeral Provisions 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium 
750 Branches all over the country 
Yourg Circle League clubs for youth 
7 
@eJOIN... 
The Workmen’s Circle Chorus 
directed by LAZAR WEINER 
or 
The Workmen’s Circle 


Mandolin Orchestra 
directed by LUIGI LAPARELLO 





THE WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 
175 East Broadway, New York City 
ORchard 4 - 3400 


Please send me further information. 
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that in 1942 half our farmers received Name \ 
only 12 percent of all farm money 
Address 
ineome. 
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EX-LAX 


























1 & THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
. § 
d 1 
mi i Ex-Lax acts gently, but thoroughly. Not too 
“ strong, not too mild — it’s the “Happy Medium” 
to laxative! Its effectiveness and pleasant taste have 
as 
od made Ex-Lax America’s most popular laxative 
] 

~ the favorite of children as well as grown-ups, 
os 
ny 
re AT ALL DRUG STORES IN 10c AND 25¢ SIZES 
* | As a precaution use only as directed 
red 
und —— —— 
to- 
tl & 
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“7 FIRE 

“ INSURANCE 

ions PROTECT YOUR HOME 
We Are the © i 

, by e Only Co-operative 

pi = Insurance Society Owned 
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rf 4 t ot 99 

wick The A of yan 3 “cae 
co {s returnable whenever 

rent F ember withdraws. 

ish or further information 

e *Pply to -he Main Office 

- 227 EAST 84th STREET 

New York City 


« i ONE DOLLAR 


ig ff BRANCHES ALL OVER 
st HY WORKMEN’S MUTUAL 
eH] FIRE INSURANCE 
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tive TY, Inc. 





Telephone RE gent 4.2432 
Ack for booklet L 62. 









YOUR UNION FLORIST 


Flowers - Fruits 


FRED SPITZ 


Florist and Fruiterer 
74 Second Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Phone: GR 5-7370 


CHOICE FLOWERS 
Wedding 
Bouquets, Plants and Potteries 


FRUIT BASKETS 
Baskets Filled 
With Fresh Fruits, Candies, Nuts 
Preserves, etc. 


NOVELTY BASKETS 
Filled 
With Candies, Nuts, Preserves, ete. 














Trend Toward Monopolies 


“Governments are now conducting 
most of the world’s trade. Private mar- 
kets are being closed. Buying and sell- 
ing increasingly are being conducted on 
a political rather than on an economic 
Trade competition is being re- 
placed by monopoly. The long-range re- 
sult will be standardization of products 
and higher costs of living for everyone. 
In principle, all of the nations of the 
world, except Russia, oppose the trend. 
In practice, almost none shows any dis- 
position to end government trade opera- 
tions.’—From World Report, May 30. 


Oriental Exclusion Act 


(Continued from Page Three) 
from the hasty evacuation will never be 
compensated, though their valid claims 
will be presented in the courts and Con- 
eres. basis. 

The Oriental population in the United 
States is a tiny fraction of the whole— 
less than 500,000 people, with over half 
of these in Hawaii. But over half the 
people of the earth in the Oriental pop- 
ulations, against whom the discrimina- 
tion is directed, are resentful of Amer- 
ican prejudice embodied in law. They 
know that American law is based on 
white supremacy. Yet they see ‘the 
United States champion world democracy 
and they read the pledges in the United 





American Cooperatives 


We just received another shipment 
of the revised and enlarged second 
edition of AMERICAN COOPERA.- 
TIVES: YESTERDAY - TODAY - 
TOMORROW by John Daniels. } 

| 


Nations charter against racial discrimi- 


nation. Our segregation laws at least 


put up a pretense of equal but separate 
accommodations, denied by all facts; but . 
This comprehensive pamphlet tells 
you what you should know about 


the cooperative movement, its history 
| and its future. 


our racial bars to immigration and cit- 


izenship make no pretense to equality. 
Only total repeal of the Oriental Exelu- 


j : ‘ Single copies, twenty-five cents 
ston Act will abolish the greatest single 


Special rates for bundle orders 
Order from THE NEW LEADER 
7 East 15th St. New York 3, N. Y. 


obstacle to realizing our moral claims to | 








democratic leadership. 








| Henry Fruchter announces that... 


THE UNION SUMMER | 
COLONY IS A SUCCESS! 


A few years ago a group of individuals bought a tract of 
land for the purpose of establishing a summer community for 
persons of modest means. 


Plan of the Union Summer Colony | 


To establish a summer community where persons of small 
income may own their ewn piece of land and bungalow for | 
the enjoyment of a rich family and cultural life amid con- 
genial surroundings. | 


Location of Property | 
The land, comprising about 100 acres, is situated 40 miles 
from New York, near Peekskill, on the Bronx River Parkway, 


in a most picturesque setting. The property is one hour's ride 
from New York by train or automobile. 


Cost of Land 


The land is sub-divided into half-acre plots, each being 
equivalent to about eight city lots. The cost per half acre is 
$200, which can be paid off in installments of $10 per month. 


Cost of Bungalows 


This depends upon the taste and financial standing of each 
member. The government and banks are prepared to make 
long-term loans on such structures and a person can easily pay 
off the cost of his home on the installment plan. 

Qualifications of Members 


We prefer to invite to membership persons who are pro- 
gressive-minded and who are supporters of the trade union 
movement. We already have over 200 members, all! co- 
operative-minded. While each member will own his own 
home and grounds, he will cooperate with other members in 
all future improvements, such as playgrounds, children’s | 
camp, etc. | 

For further information write to | 
HENRY FRUCHTER, Director, 7 East 15th Street. GR 35204 | 








UNION DIRECTORY 


ONNAZ AND HAND EMBROIDERERS, TUCKERS, STITCHERS AND PLEATERS UNION 
Lecal 66, 1.L.G.W.U., 135 West 33rd St., PE 6-0668. Executive Board meets every Tuesday 
night in the oftnce of the Union. Z L. Freedman, President-Secretary 


ORSET AND BRASSIERE WORKERS’ UNION Local 32, L.L.G.W.U., 932 Broadway, New York 
City; ALgonquin 4-6727. Abraham Snyder, Manager. 


ILOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, New York Joint Board, 31 West 15th St., New York City. 
CHelsea 3-0300. L. Hollender, J Catalanotti, Managers; Abraham Miller, Secrettary-Treasurer. 


NTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL WORKERS 
of United States and Canada. John P Burke, Presidéent-Secretary; Bart Doody, Treasurer 


OINT BOARD DRESS AND WAIST MAKERS UNION, 232 West 40th St., New York City; 

LOngacre 5-5100. Board of Directors meets every Monday evening; Joint Board meets every 

Wednesday evening in the Council Room at 218 West 40th St. Julius Hochman, General Manager: 
Nathaniel M. Minkoff, Secretary-Treasurer 




















THE INTERNATIONAL 
ADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS’ UNION, 1710 Broadway. New York City COlumbus 5-7000 
David Dubinsky, President. 





THE AMALGAMATED 

ADIES' GARMENT CUTTERS UNION, Local 10, 1.L.G.W.U., 218 West 40th St. Executive Board 

meets every Thursday at the office of the Union Harry Shapiro, President; Isadore Nagler, 

Manager-Secretary; Louis Stolberg, Asst. Manager; Max Goldenberg, Secretary to Executive 
Board; Moe Diamond, Chairman, Executive Board 


ILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION. Local 24, United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers Inter- 

national Union, Main Office is now located at 31 West 37th St, N Y.C. (Tel.: Wisconsin 
7-6383); Downtown office: 621 Broadway (Tel.: ALgonquin 4-7023), Uptown office: 48 West 57th St., 
N.Y.C. (Tel.: Clrele 7-1649). Nathaniel Spector Manager; A Mendelowitz, Co-Manager: Alex 
Rose, Secretary-Treasurer. The Executive Board meets at 8 p m. on Tuesdays; Mr. Isidore Bass, 
Chairman of the Executive Board; Mr Sam Zuckerman, Secretary 








NECKWEAR JOINT BOARD, 7 East iStn St.; ALgonquin 4-7082. Meets once a month, Local 
Executive Board meets every two weeks, Mondays, 530 p. m. Ed Gottesman, Sec’y-Treasurer, 





SS AND NEGLIGEE WORKERS UNION, Local 62 of L.L.G.W.U., 873 Broadway 
New York City. ALgonquin 4-1861. S. Shore, Manager. 
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Where the News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 











ae 


a 

The following is the second report sent from London by William Henry Chamberlin, 

now touring various countries in Europe for The New Leader. His first reports come 

from England, and present a picture of the new Britain, under Labor Government, 
as seen by an American liberal. 
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This Is London in 1946 


ONDON—There is something deeply moving and 
I impressive about revisiting a great city which 
4 one has not seen since before the ordeal of war. 
C<arrived at the unseasonable hour of 3 a. m. after 
But on the bus 
ride from the airport into the city | found myself 
looking out with strained attention for familiar land- 
marks and signs of bomb damage 


two nights with a minimum of sleep 


Most of the landmarks fortunately are still there, 
although there are some deep wounds and many s« ars. 
The building of the House of Commons is completely 
gulted and Parliament sits in the House of Peers. 
There are acres of concentrated destruction around St. 
Paul's Cathedral and in other older parts of the city. 
One of the picturesque litthe churches in the Strand 
shows a wrecked interior behind a front that remained 
intact. There are patches of damage almost every- 
where. But most of London stands erect, unbroken 
in spirit and carrying on its familiar way of life. 
the old city has acquived a new characteristic as 
a result of the victory of the Labor Party. It has 
world. No 


group committed to a socialist program holds in its 


become the main socialist center of the 


hands so much power and influence as the British 
Labor Government. ‘The continental socialist parties 
in France, in Italy, in Germany, are obliged to strug- 
gle for political influence with Communists on one 
side and resurgent Catholic parties on the other. 

lhe labor governments in countries like Sweden, 
Australia and New Zealand are limited in their world 
influence by the comparatively small populations of 
But the British Labor Partv. almost 


a vear after the election, gives the impression of being 


these countries. 


as strong, united and confident as it was when the 
voters placed it in power. It disposes of the very 
considerable military. political and economu te- 
sources of Great Britain and of a vast fund of fra- 
ternal goodwill in the self-governing Dominions. 

Labor Party leaders point to the evidence of muni- 
cipal elections and special elections for. vacant par- 
liamentary seats in support of their contention that 
the party has gained, rather than lost in popular 
favor, despite a year of painful deadlock in the inter- 
national situation and of continued austerity in food, 
housing and clothing at home. At the moment there 
is more economic equality in England than there is 
in the Soviet Union. 

\ rigid standard of rationing is enforced on rich 
ant poor alike and blackmarket loopholes are few. 
A fashionable hotel gets only half the meat allowance 
ol a worker's canteen, on the theory that the hotel's 
chefs can do more with less basic ingredients. There 
ave ne such restrictions on Moscow hotels, according 
While Soviet policy 
in the world food crisis has been wholly negative and 


to the stories of returned visitors 


destructive and has consisted chiefly of looting the 
occupied countries, some of which, like Hunzarv and 
Rumania, were formerly big surplus producers, so 
thoroughly that nothing remains for export, Great 
Britain has foregone 200,000 tons of grain to permit 
more relief for Germany aud India. This was no light 
sacrifice, as anyone who has ex perien ed the austere 
British diet knows. 

Bread rationing, avoided during war, is a prob- 
ability of the near fulure. Shortage of grain is lead- 
ing to a reduction in domestic poultry and livestock, 
aud this will mean a further cut in what are already 
very meagre supplies of home-produced meat. poultry 
and dairy products. 

London recently permitted itself the luxury of a 
Victory Parade. criticism of this 
decision, on the ground that there was little in the 
international picture to warrant a display of festivity 
or rejoicing. 


There was some 


However, huge crowds turned out to 
watch the demonstration; some hardy individuals 
even camped in parks and on streets all night in order 
to get favorable positions. 

There was an impressive concentration on the re- 
viewing stand of the figures who symbolized leader- 


1% 


ship during the late war. Winston Churchill sat be- 
sides his former deputy and present successor in the 
ofice of Prime Minister, Clement Atlee. They were 
flanked by two representatives of the farflung British 
overseas Commonwealth, rotund Mackenzie King of 
Canada and tall bearded Jan Christian Smuts of South 
Africa in his uniform as a Field Marshal. 

Many outstanding leaders of the armed forces were 
there, the histrionic Montgomery receiving a cheer 
as he rode in an armored car in the ranks of the 
parade, while other Generals, Air Force Marshals and 
Admirals sat in the reviewing stand along with mem- 


bers of the Labor Cabinet. Many of the latter, includ- 


ing Ernest Bevin and Herbert Morrison: 
leading part in the combined national eff 
won through to victory. 

The geficral mood of the crowds was subg 
than exuberant. The parade was a reflection: 
international situation. There were Soviet flags 


' 


the decorations; but there was no contingent 
Soviet Union, or from such Soviet satellites ag iy 
and Yugoslavia. There was some unfavorghiat 
ment on the fact that the Poles who fought " 
Western fronts and took part in the Battle of } 
and the Battle of the Atlantic were not rep all 
Appeasement dies hard, in London as in Wash 
The members of the roval family were, of em 
in the center of the celebration. The advent | 
Labor Government has made no change in the gm 
attitude of affectionate respect for this symbe 
tional unity. The pageantry of the throne is 
appreciated all the more in a time when 
living conditions are distinctly austere and dg 
use two frequent British adjectives. ss 
One gets a general impression in London of vepu 
siderable impoverishment, alleviated by a ra = 
degree of self-discipline and self-denial on the) 
of the people and by the feeling that in peave's 
war there is an attempt to bring about some} 
of equality in hardship. In the long run the fae 
the Labor Government will depend on how Sieg 
it will be in turning the curve of national wel 
upward again. 





An Editorial— 


The President Takes a Stand 


HE crazy-quilt pattern of our political life was 

never more glaringly exhibited than in the strug- 

gle which culminated in the President's veto of 
the bill to “extend” OPA, Even the enemies of the 
Administration cannot produce any good defense of 
the bill or any cogent argument against the President's 
act. All that they can say is that if Congress were bet- 
ter organized, if there were a greater degree of party 
amity and responsibility and if our political pattern 
encouraged more substantial cooperation between the 
legislation and executives wings of the government, 
we should have had a better bill in the first place. 


In the long view. the lesson of this present tragedy 
which the citizens should ponder most seriously is the 
need of Congressional reorganization. Even Senator 
Taft must secretly have felt shame when he heard the 
President's velo mssage. It is impossible to take for 
granted that most Congressmen realized what a bad 
bill they were passing. On impulse they legislated 
their hates without any realization of what the results 
would be. Some may have been influenced by the 
glamorous pressure of big-business lobbies, but not 
most. In most cases failure to back a good bill must 
have been due chiefly lack of knowledge of the eco- 
nomic facts of life. With properly organized bi- 
cameral committees, with the help of competent ex- 
perts, with careful study and a sense of responsibility, 
these men would not have passed so grotesque a meas- 
ure. If we want to prevent such tragedies in the future, 
we should insist on the passage of the Lal ollette re- 
organization bill. just defeated in the House. 


Looked at from the point of view of public policy, 
the President’s act was by no means as reckless as 
opponents have pretended. For every sector of our 
economy except rent, the bill was an inflationary 
measure. Preventing it from becoming a law has by 
no means thrown the nation into greater danger than 
that in which it already found itself. The whole coun- 


try is standing by. Since there is still the possibility 


that a better bill will be passed, leaders of ig 
and commerce are urging merchants and manu 
ers to hold prices steady for the time being, 
meantime, both Congress and the people baek ‘ 
have time to think things over and line up ford 
decision. The refusal to accept a deceptive 
throws the whole issue back into the arena for 
cussion. A legislative body which tailed will bef@ 
to face its failure before the voters. The upshot 
be salutary from many points of view. 

From the political point of view, the veto ist 
Rooseveltian manner. Ai one stroke the Preside 
himself louse from the confused mess of his 
divisions in House and Senate. He made him 
representative of the masses which support the 
cratic Party. Five weeks ago Truman delivé 
fierce message on the railway strike and prope 
draft of strikers. Within minutes his politicalg 
pects dwindled to the vanishing point. A. F. Whit 
chief of the Railroad Trainmen, was not alone® 
nouncing relentless opposition. Whitney was | 
the first to praise the veto as a wise and bra 
Jt is significant that the messages which arrived 
White House immediately after the President's 
address approved his action in the ratio of 3 

All of this must be viewed in relation to theé 
primaries and the election. The OPA may 
to be the central issue. ‘T'riuman’s stock in trade 
circles has recently been low. He bas won baemq 
support, not only among union men and womell 
among great masses of middle-class people who 
in fear of inflation, Congressmen and Sen 
have supported him can now go before the ¥ 
anti-inflation candidates. But those who voted 
him must struggle under the handicap of 
striven to raise the cost of living and lower Gi 
income of everyone outside the big business-3i™ 
The highlighting of this issue should help we 
a better Congress when the results are regis 
November. 
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